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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments. Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 








R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
(Established over 50 years). 

has pleasure in announcing receipt of instruc- 
tions to offer at Auction the magnificent R. B. 
YARDLEY COLLECTION. The first portion, 
comprising the very important British West 
Indian Collection, will be offered on SEPTEM- 
BER 25 and 26. 

The complete series of Yardley Sales will be as 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER 25 and 26: British West Indies. 
OCTOBER 9 and 10: Foreign Americans. OCTO- 
BER 30 and 31: British African, European, and N. 
American Possessions. NOVEMBER 20, 21, 27, 
and 28: Foreign Africa, Asia, and Europe. 
DECEMBER 11 and 12: Australasia. JANUARY 8 
and 9: Portugal and Colonies. JANUARY 22 
and 23: British Asiatic issues, including Kashmir; 
also Afghanistan. 

Collectors desiring to receive, as issued, the 
complete series of Yardley Sale Catalogues and 
Lists of Prices Realised, should remit 10/6. Cata- 
logues of all H. R. Harmer’s Weekly Stamp <ales 
in London for Season (September, 1944, to July, 
1945), 10/-; with Lists of Prices Realised, 30/-. 

H. R. HARMER 
The World’s Leading Auctioneer, 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





NEWMARKET SEPTEMBER SALES, 1944 
Messrs. TATTERSALL will SELL by AUCTION 
at PARK PADDOCKS, NEWMARKET, the 
following :— 
On WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1944 
YEARLINGS, with Engagements, the Property of the 
Duke of Westminster. 

A BAY COLT (second foal), foaled February 20, 
1943, by Donatello II out of Talak (1936), by 
Fairway out of Deanery, by Hurry On out of 
Edna. 

A BROWN FILLY, foaled February 19, 1943, by 
Blue Peter out of Simnel (1932), by Blandford 
out of Nicest, by Chaucer out of Nice. Also 
Captain Kim, 2 years, ran twice, placed third 
last time out. 

A BAY FILLY (second foal), foaled March 9, 1943, 
by Bobsleigh out of Scotch Tweed (1936), by 
Shred out of Border Rose, by Twelve Pointer 
out of Atirovaf. 

A BAY FILLY (first foal), foaled March 28, 1943, 
by Midday Sun out of Carnation (1938), by 
Caerleon out of Ciliata, by Cicero out of Carbide. 

A BAY FILLY (first foal), foaled May 4, 1943, by 
Fair Trial out of Windfall (1938), by Windsor 
Lad out of Miss Onslow, by Hurry On out of 
Dilly Dally. 

Will stand at Park Paddocks. 

On THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1944 
WITHOUT RESERVE. YEARLINGS, with Engage- 
ments, the Propertu of the Sledmere Stud. 

A CHESNUT COLT, foaled Apri] 22, 1943, by 
Fairway out of Jury (1929), by Hurry On out of 
Trustful, by Bachelor’s Double out of Credenda. 
A BAY COLT, foaled February 10, 1943, by 
Umidwar out of Coppelia (1932), by Son-in-Law 
out of Premiere Danseuse, by Phalaris out of 

Queen of the Ballet. 

A BAY COLT, foaled February 23, 1943, by Nearco 
out of Cora Deans (1932), by Coronach out of 
Jennie Deans, by Buchan out of Eleanor M. 

A CHESNUT COLT, foaled February 9, 1943, by 
Hyperion out of Queen Christina (1932), by 
Buchan out of Molly Adare, by Phalaris out of 
Molly Desmond. 

A BAY FILLY (first foal), foaled March 27, 1943, 
by Mieuxce out of Thixendale (1938), by Caerleon 
out of Barrowby Gem, by Hurstwood out of 
Flower Show. 

Will stand at Park Paddocks. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps. Books, 

MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 

Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 








PERSONAL 
UBUDON’S “*‘ AMERICAN BIRDS,” 4 volumes, 
English edition wanted.—Box 148. 








EVON. Would anyone (preferably ex-Service) 

care to work large kitchen garden as market 
garden ? Owner would require, and pay for, 
constant supply of vegetables. Small cottage 
(bath, etc.). Garage. Available when Channel 
Islands freed. Quiet country. Beautiful sur- 
roundings.—Box 166. 





| heggen alesse One bottle of Chanel Gardenia for 
sale, or would exchange for bottle of Worth, 
le Revieu. What offers ?—Box 162. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


*A LL ABOUT HORSE BRASSES,”’ guide and 

320 illustrations, 2/6. ‘‘Horse Brass Collec- 
tions No. 1,’’ 1,400 illustrations, cloth bound, 5/-. 
*“*Horse Brass Collections No. 2,’’ 1,200 illustra- 
tions, cloth bound, 5/-. ‘‘Horse Brass Collections 
No. 3,’’ rarities and information, 5/-. The most 
comprehensive book on the subject (November). 
--H. S. RICHARDS, 63, Vesey Rd., Sutton Coldfield. 


NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel. Sloane 8141. 


UTHOR’S Manuscripts typed with care and 
co-operation. Diagrams and Dust Cover 
designs. Highly recommended.—Box 163. 
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1944 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line, Other headings 1/6 (Min. 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 


ARDS.—A REMINDER! The Original HAPPY 

FAMILY cards with all the old favourites. 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Sweep, etc., are still published at 3/3. Obtainable 
from any good stores, sports shops, etc, or direct 
at 3/6, post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


HARLES ANGELL, 3%, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china. pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
ppoverss GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 
graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 
FORXE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
UEL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 
Furs. Second hand, bought; good prices oflered 
for fur coats and silver foxes in good condition 
by reputable firm established for over seventy 
years.—D. LEVY & SONS, 314-322, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Tel:: LGNgham 1767. 
YOLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS. 5, Carlos Place, W.1 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5)- 
p.a. Royal Patronage. Write BM/MONOI17, W.C.1. 
OW IS THE TIME, in order to be smart and 
warm during the approaching cold season, 
to have your heavier tailor-made garments 
Turned and Re-tailored. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Specialists 30 years’ experience Savile Row 
garments. Conversions, alterations, etc. Advice 
and estimate without obligation —SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD., 61, Bedford Hill, London, 
S.W.12. Tel.: Streatham 1600. 
URKSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
RDER of the NEW DAY. Home of MEDITA- 
TION, HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days. Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies.—FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land, Torrington, N. Devon 
RIVATE BUYER wishes purchase 1938 or later 
model Buick or similar Saloon, late model 
Rover or similar Saloon, for urgent essential war 
work.—Reply, by letter, stating particulars and 
price to: TOM AMOS, Horse and Groom, Moor- 
green, Newthorpe, Notts. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height ot bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
(1943), LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24 Craven 
Street. Strand, W.C.2, or Tel. : Whitehall 6079. 
ANTED, fine antique Watches, specially any- 
thing by Breguet or Breguet Fils, Paris.— 
Offers to GARDNER, 12, Earnshaw Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 
AR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes Re-covered, 
ladies’ own materials, 15/-, cash with order. 
—M. A. GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment —’Phone’ EXETER 54901. 
\ OMAN JOURNALIST seeks year’s accommo- 
dation in farmhouse, country house, or lodge, 
Hampshire.—-Box 164. 
you CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 
merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable wheat malt and will keep for 
months (if necessary). Bread made with this 
flour has a definite health value and regular users 
for years past are delighted with it. Send 5/6 
now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instructions, 
recipes, etc., carriage paid.—DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 






















































































EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 49322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Hot water and telephones 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
5 and 6 gns.en pension. Produce from own Wilts 

farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
ONDON. WILTON HOTEL 
Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, Bath and 
Breakfast from 1l/-. Spacious Public Roums. 
Night Porters. Victoria 2026/7/8. 
IDHURST, SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway ‘o the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL. 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM & MARY 
is still anxious to provide accommodation for al) 
patrons. Record Shakespeare season. 
“Your Grace is welcome to our town 
and us”’ (Pericles). 


FOR SALE 


ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 
Being. post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free, 2/6; both unique.— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Busildon, Reading. 
HAINS FOR SALE. Limited quantity, second- 
hand, available in sizes from ¥ in. to 1 in. 
Suitable for hauling timber, moorings, fencing, 
etc.—T C. JONES & CO., LTD., Wood Lane, 
London, W.12. 
OLLECTION BAXTER, LE BLOND (OVAL) 
PRINTS, DISPERSAL. ‘‘Mint State,”’ speci- 
mens including ‘‘Large Queen,’’ S.M., ‘‘Flora,’’ 
S.M., pr. **Copper Your Honour,’’**‘Morning Call,”’ 
S.M.s, Baxter’s **Ladies Series’’’ (3), etc., unique 
series Le Blond ovals.—Box 84. 
““(XNOUNTRY LIFE.”’ 150 copies available from 
Jan., 1941; clean condition: offers. Also 
Field Boots, 10% foot, made by Lotus, used very 
little, absolutely waterproof; no coupons.—T. R. 
HORNBUCKLE, Old Hall, Orton Longueville, 
near Peterborough. Tel.: Peterborough 3350. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 
THAN ROPE ! Insulated, waterproof ; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc. 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. 6. 
c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS, Electric, 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small outfits 
wanted; also Meccano and other construction 
outfits and anything of interest to the younger 
generation. Please state fully what you have and 
price required; cheque by return. We also have 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp with 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, 
High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
WING to the large amount of work in hand, 
we regret to announce that we cannot accept 
any further orders for delivery within six months. 
—REDMAYNES COUNTRYSIDE and JOHN PEEL 
TWEEDS, 8 Wigton, Cumberland. 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required: cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St , Canvey, Essex. 
OLLS ROYCE. 40/50, 1930 Model. 7-Seater 
Limousine. Exceptionally well  up- 
holstered Low mileage. Perfect condition. 
Unused since early 1939. Comparatively new 
tyres. £1,800. No offers.—Box 150. 
TAMPS. Lots of 250 modern colonials and 
continentals sent on approval at 2d. each.— 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 






























































GARDENING 





CEASE CLOCHES pay for themselves the first 
season and last indefinitely. They speed up 
Vegetables by weeks, double output. make pos- 
sible an extra crop, ensure fresh food the year 
round.—CHASE, LTD., 9, The “Grange, Chertsey. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 
AVING STONE. Quantity old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting: not youl—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 














SITUATIONS VACANT 


ORKING COOK-HOUSEKEEPER and also 
House-Parlourmaid required.—Please apply 
by letter to MRS. GROVES, Holehird, Windermere 








EDUCATIONAL 
PETERSTOW co rR Ey 
'URT Residential 
Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, a 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina. 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted “i 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H. elias 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse “ 
MRS. PRITCHARD. — 











UBLIC & PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ee .S* (PUBLIC) BOHOOE:” ig 
RLS‘ C) SCHOOL YEAR BO 
As the result of the restriction on Po von of 
paper for Year Books, stocks of both these official 


books are now exhausted. Parents and 
who wish to consult them should visit thetr = 
library.—_DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum Street 


London, W.C.1. 
SHORT STORY WRITING. Send 21:0. fo 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special b Uetin 
and prospectus of world-famous course) “a 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.9. 


"TE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DoMusTic 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branciies of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and re ident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL, Mics 


























MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. a 
‘THE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL CO). ikGE 
bridges the gap between school and Ul-up 
with an always useful training which is tisfy- 
ing, inspiring and thorough. Special a: ntion 
given to languages and journalism. 67, Queen's 
Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939; and Clarence dge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. i 
TH! TRIANGLE Secretarial College, ‘outh 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Re: tial 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross, Ful r 256 
— 
WANTED 

DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEW PERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. shest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, ndon 

Holborn 3793. 
CLOTHING. Packages of ladies’, ger 3 and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwaried to 


MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HoUSE 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS., TEL,: 
3470, are immeditaely examined and posta! orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then rep cked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender), 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years, 
Evening wear not accepted. 


RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write o; 
*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9825 
Wel. 9388), 53, High St., Slough (Tel. : 20885). 
ADY requires Dorville Suit, coat and frock. 
size 14. Good price and coupons given. Other 
models considered.—Box 167. 
ORD LONSDALE’S BOOK, ‘‘Memoirs of a 
Snorting Peer,’’ offers to Box 168. 
IBRARIES or smaller collections of books 
wanted. Highest prices paid. Removal at my 
expense, any distance.—HAMMOND, 223, Drews 
Lane, Birmingham 8. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St., COVENT GARDEN, W.C2 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 


ECOND-HAND GUNS, Rifles, Air Guns, Sports 
Equipment wanted to purchase; best prices 
paid. A few second-hand Guns FOR SALE also new 
16b and 20b, single barrel Ejector Gun, £10, 12b 
double barrel hammerless, new, 2fins., 35 guineas, 
All repairs at City prices. Write for list of cart- 
ridge substitutes for crop protection.—CHAS. 
RIGGS & CO. (Incorporating E. M. Reilly & Co., 
established 100 years), 22, Wormwood Street, 
London, E.C.2, Di 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 









































LIVESTOCK 


A: SCOTTISH TERRIER dog pup wanted, grey 
or wheaten brindle. Copy of pedigree and 
price to MRS. RICHARDSON, The Manor House, 
Ganarew, near Monmouth. —_ 
OSLINGS. Fine Embden and Embden x 
Toulouse at reasonable prices, 3-5 months 
old. Reduction on quantities.—THAMES 
POULTRY FARM, Shiplake, Oxon. Tel.: War- 
grave 97. — 
PARROT FOOD, 5 pints £1 post free. Budgerigar 
Seed, 4 pints £1 post free. Canary Mixture, 
4 pints £1 post free——-ROTUNDA FOODS, South 
Street, Dorking, Surrey. F Se 
**GIMON,” PEDIGREE CAIRN dog puppy, three 
months. Registered K.C. Silver brindle, 
dark mask and ears. Hardy. Partly trained. 
12 gns.—CAPT. WAITE, Redcott, Lockington 
Avenue, Plymouth. = 
ABLE PUULIKY. Fatten your own. Best 
white-fleshed five-weeks-old cockerels. 4asy 
to rear, nee iing no heat orh2n. 4/6 each, ‘ tage 
paid. Minimum six, cash with order. Live 
delivery guaranteed.—_STUART, Ivy Farm. » am 
lingham, Suffolk. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


X-OFFICER, R.A.F., Accts., wants 00 
job with cottage or unfurnished roo 
able, for about a year. Experienced |! n 26 
grooming, schooling, Drive tractor, ca : 
Box 165. ral 
ANAGER or Farm Bailiff desires po 
ences from known and best autho 
particulars on application.—Box 169. 
OUNG LADY requires situation as * 
in country district, preferably on 
private estate.—Box 170. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Divection of the Owner, T. Dunwoody, Esq. 
MIDWAY BETWEEN LONDON AND EASTBOURNE 
Close to East Grinstead, Horley and Three Bridges. 
FREEHOLD, AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES comprising 
THE HORNE PARK ESTATE, NEW CHAPEL, SURREY, OF 705 ACRES 
close to main Eastbourne Road at New Chapel Cross Roads with extensive frontages to 
Lingfield-Crawley Road and several district Roads. 


{ 8 FARM HOLDINGS 





_ 


Cherrytree Farm, Willets 
Farm, East Park Farm, 
Kingswood Farm, High- 
field Cottages and Land. 


P 3 ; BARNS BRANFORD, a 
ai id -) Sen inhi Ube! 4, restored half-timbered house 


| ford Farm, Glen Farm, 
j 


of the Tudor period, 2-3 recep- 
tion (one with ingle nook), 6 
bed, 2 bathrooms, offices. 
Double garage and 2 rooms 
over. Range of 4 loose boxes 
and 11 Acres. For occupation. 











BARNS BRANFORD* 


HORNE PAKK FARM 
\ST PARK, an attractive brick creeper-clad house with 3 reception, 5 bed, bathroom, offices and butler’s pantry. garage, stable. Detached cottage. 
\.alled garden and paddock. For prospective occupation. Several Country Cottages. Post Office, Old Village Hall, Woodlands. Accommodation 
Fields and many frontages with services and parts town planned for future development. 
Practically the whole is let and produces a total rental of about £1,400 p.a. (low outgoings). Property is well maintained. 
for SALE by AUCTION as to the Northern Section of about 500 Acres, first in one block and if not so sold then as to the 
whole Estate in 24 Lots, locally at an early date (unless previously sold). 
| Solicitors: Messrs. Morrison Hewitt & Harris, Reigate. Land Agents: Messrs. Marten & Carnaby, 23, Church Street, Reigate. 
{ Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan, ls. per copy. 


By Direction of Mrs. R. W. Cornell. 








WEST SUSSEX, 8 miles from HORSHAM 
5 miles from Pulborough. 1% miles from Billingshurst. Excellent train service to London in a little over an hour. 
A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
TEDFOLD, BILLINGSHURST, OF 370 ACRES 


in a favourite part of the County, commanding delightful views to the South Downs. 


THE HOUSE (now under E 
requisition) is of medium size 
and stands in a park with long 
drive and lodge. Modernised 
at great expense within 
recent years, lounge hall, 4 
reception, 12 bed, 4 bath- 
rooms, up-to-date offices with 
2 ‘“‘Aga’’ cookers. 
Electric light. Central 
heating. Company’s water 
ATTRACTIVELY 
i DISPOSED GARDENS. 
“os : FISH POND IN PARK. 
THE FARM LAND is all in hand and there are EX 1ENSIVE MODEL BUILDINGS with Cowstalls for about 60. BAILIFF’S HOUSE and 3 excellent 
Modern Cottages. Also 4 other Cottages. The property has two woods and forms a capital rough shoot. 
For SALE BY AUCTION at 20, Hanover Square, W.1, early in October (unless previously sold.) 
Solicitors : Messrs. Wild Collins & Crosse, 66, Cheapside, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan, Is. per copy. 





















by Order of the Executors of Miss M. E. Bright, deceased. 
KENT, IN THE TENTERDEN AND MARDEN DISTRICT 


The rich fruit and hop districts between Maidstone and Romney Marsh. 
TEN COMPACT FREEHOLD MIXED FARMS and HOLDINGS about 647 ACRES 


Poultry Farm (late 
Dumpties), Marden, 30 
Acres. Little Pattenden, 
Marden, 18 Acres. Burnt 
House Farm, Sandhurst, 
66 Acres. Brick House 
Farm, Sandhurst, 83 Acres. 
Angel Holding, 16 Acres. 
Blackbrook Farm, 
Wittersham, 132 Acres. 
Ramsden Farm, Ebony 
and Tenterden, 178 Acres. 
Cherry Garden Farm, 
Woodchurch, 55 Acres. 
Bourne Farm, High 
Halden, 13 Acres. London 
POULTRY FARM (LATE DUMPTIES) MARDEN Beach, Pg at ~ Haiden, BRICK HOUSE FARM, SANDHURST 
\l equipped with suitable farm-houses and adequate farm buildings, the larger holdings having cottages in addition. Also detached and other 
cottages, accommodation, wood and building land with main water and electricity services close to the Market Town of Tenterden. 
THE FARMS are let on yearly tenancies to long-standing tenants and the properties produce a Total Rental of about £880 per annum. 
For SALE by AUCTION in 27 LOTS at the WOOLPACK HOTEL, TENTERDEN, on SEPTEMBER 20 at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. Latter & Willett, 26, Market Street, Bromley, Kent. Auctioneers: Mr. HARRY JUDGE, High Street, Tenterden, 
Kent; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plans, 1s. per copy. 


Telegrams : 


(0 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 e.g 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT se LEEDS AND YEOVIL 


By Direction of Mrs. Evan Williams. ; ; cus 
Within easy reach of Cheltenham, and in the best part of the Cotswold Hunt. 


THE OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN POSTLIP HALL ESTATE 
Nr. WINCHCOMBE, GLOUCESTERSHIF * 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


643 ACRES (more or less) 
INCLUDING 
CORNDEAN FARM, with excellent Residence, good Buildings and 4 first- 
Cottages (209 ACRES 
HILL BARN FARM, with good Buildings (180 ACRES) 
DRYFIELD FARM, with excellent Buildings and 2 good Cottages (143 ACR 
ACCOMMODATION L —— ADJACENT TO MAIN ROADS AND TO 
WINCHCOMBE TOWN. 
VALUABLE WOODLANDS, WITH MATURE AND GROWING TIMBER 
Producing (at very low old rentals) £693 10s. PER ANNUM GROS 
Very small Tithe and Land Tax. 
THE WHOLE IS FREEHOLD AND FORMS A VERY GOOD SPORT! 
PROPERTY, situate in a most popular and beautiful area. 
To be offered by AUCTION, as a WHOLE or in LOTS (unless privately so! 
by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS at the LAMB HOTEL, CHELTENHAM, 
SEPTEMBER 238, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated details (price 2s.) we the Auctioneers : Old Council Chambers, Ca 
Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) Hanover Street, London, W.1; also at Northa: 
4 Leeds and Yeovil. 














Solicitors: Messrs. Bubb & Co., Clarence Street, Cheltenham. Land Agent: G. E. Arthurs, F.L.A.S., Chartered Land Agent, Winchcombe, Glos, 











By Direction of the ' Owner. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT GLOUCESTERSHIRE- WORCESTERSHIR 
WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


: - a Cheltenham 7 Y2 miles. 
WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE, GARDENS AND ABOUT 44 ACRES. 
THE RESIDENTIAL-FARMING ESTATE UNIQUE TUDOR RESIDENCE 
DUNCANS AND HOOKS FARM OF PARTICULAR CHARM AND CHARACTER HAVING 
CONEYHURST, NEAR BILLINGSHURST 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, ete. Simple gardens, Excellent range of farm buildings, 
in all about 117 ACRES and including the VALUABLE TIMBER. 4 GOOD COTTAGES. 
The 177H-CENTURY RESIDENCE (DUNCANS FARMHOUSE), Gardens, Lodge, 


buildings and 44 ACRES About 220 ACRES of PASTURE and ARABLE LAND 
The 16TH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE (HOOKS F ene Modern Cottage, buildings 
and 73 ACRES 
AUCTION at HORSHAM (in ONE or MORE LOTS) about 
MICHAELMAS next. | 
Auctioneers: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Ms ayfair 3316/ 7) 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £15,000 





Details of JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, Cirencester. (Tel: 3384/5) 

























BEDS-BUCKS BORDERS 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL FARM 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Co.’s electric light and water. 









BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND COTTAGE. EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS 


200 ACRES 





FOR SALE 






Agents: JACKSON Stops & StaFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. (20,181) 





















Oresvenor 918 WINKWORTH & CO. 


_ 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
HERTS—Favourite District 


“sd miles — London. 











AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE AN UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


7 bedrooms, — ie reception mame Electricity and water from Co.s’ mains. IN AN OLD GARDEN 
THE GROUNDS INCI UDE PADDOCK AND GARDEN, ry TENNIS COURT, 9 or 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Basins in some bedrooms. 
EXCELLENT KITCHEN GARDEN WITH SMALL GREENHOUSE, AND Central heating. 


ae. EXTEND IN ALL TO ABOUT 5 ACRES MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
HUNTING, SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS (well kept), GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. £6,000 OR OPEN TO OFFER | 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR | 4% ACRES IN ALL. FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. | Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, 


FRANK & RUTLEY 

















SUSSEX 

Panoramic views to the Ashdown Forest. 

Outskirts of market town, Station 1 mile. 
PLI NG RESIDENCE on two floors in a commanding position, 500 ft. up, light 
soil chern aspect. Lounge hall, billiard room, 3 reception, 8 bed, 2 bathrooms. 
Cen heating and independent hot-water services. Electric light, Cos.’ 

gas and water. Main drainage. Telephone. 
Garage with chauffeur’s flat. Entrance lodge, 2 cottages. 
I ating and attractively disposed pleasure gardens, lawns, lily pond, rock, 
terrace and rose gardens, productive kitchen garden, 5-acre paddock, 
2 acres building land. 


About 14 ACRES. Road frontage about 1,400 ft. 
% SALE FREEHOLD, with VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended from Inspection. 










Sol its: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TL BY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41, Ol: 5) 
PERTHSHIRE 
MILE OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING IN RIVER TAY 
Oc ing a fine position facing South and overlooking the valley, the 
EXT" *MELY WELL-FITTED HOUSE is built of red freestone, part of 
which dates back about 300 years. 
It i oached by two drives, each with a lodge at entrance, and contains: Entrance 
and r halls, Jounge and 3 public rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 2 dressing-rooms, 


3 bathrooms, 4 servants’ bedrooms and a bathroom. 


Cenival heating throughout. Cos,’ electric light. Telephone. Water from 
spring. Septic tank drainage. Garage for 4 cars. 2 rooms for Manservant. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS include hard tennis court, summer-house, fruit 
and vegetable garden, park and woodland. 


About 40 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Golf. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9058) 


Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 








By Direction of F. C. Woodman, Esq. 
GLOUCESTER, MONMOUTH AND HEREFORD BORDERS 


One mile from Monmouth. 
The Freehold Residential and Agricultural Property 
CROFT-Y-BWLA, MONMOUTH, about 247 ACRES 

THE GEORGIAN R ESIDENC E stands in pleasant gardens 200 ft. above sea level 
facing South, with fine views. It contains 3 reception, billiard room, 7 bed (5 with 

basins), 4 bathrooms, and complete offices. 

Main electric light and power. Central heating. 

Stabling. Garage. Lodge and 2 cottages. 

Farm buildings with model cowhouses. Rich farmlands famous for crops of natural 
wild white clover and maintaining a well-known herd of pedigree Friesians. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON OCTOBER 11, 1944 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 

Solicitors : Messrs. Gabb, Price & Fisher, Abergavenny. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury, and 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars 1/- each. 


VIRGINIA WATER AND CHOBHAM COMMON 


Within a mile of Golf Courses, Shops and Station, 
with service to Waterloo in about 40 minutes. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE, well arranged and in 
excellent order throughout, constructed of white brick with cavity walls and red tiled 
roof, in a pleasant position with outlook over wooded ridges. 

Entrance hall, 3 reception (2 with marble pe riod fireplaces), loggia, 6 bed (principal 
with marble period fireplace), 2 bathrooms. Built-in Garage. 

Cos.’ electricity and water. Pine strip floors and Crittall windows. 


Au>tioneers : 





Garden of about % acre with paved terrace and paths, lawn, flower beds and borders 
vegetable garden, heated greenhouse. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, with IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
including fitted carpets, curtains, expensive chandeliers, electric cooker and electrical 
and other fittings. Contents would be sold at valuation. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TLEY, 20, }, Hanove r or Square, W.1 


Ag: . (40,998 











20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. PO sg 








Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 





HAMPSHIRE HILLS 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
WITH 12 OR 150 ACRES, FOR SALE 


HOUSE contains 11 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Main electricity, central heat- 
ing. Garage and stabling. 


PRETTY GROUNDS. 


SHOOTING. 


HOUSE LET FOR 
DURATION 





Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 


Telegrams: 
*‘ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
‘‘ Nicholas, Reading ” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 
IN DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY NEAR THE 
SOUTH DOWNS 


TO BE SOLD WITH 10% ACRES 


with possession after the war. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


11 bed and dressing rooms, 

4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 

stabling, garage, 6-roomed cot- 
tage, man’s rooms. 


Well-timbered grounds and 
ocks. 


Electric light. 
ESTATE WATER SUPPLY 





er 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court_Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 








WEST SUSSEX 
Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK. 
= 120 ACRES 
F\2MHOUSE, 3 COTTAGES, WATER MILL. LAKE AND SWIMMING POOL. 


MAIN RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


FOR SALE, A SMALL 
BUT MOST ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROPERTY in 
this much-sought-after area. 
The residence is approached by 
a good drive, with Lodge at 
entrance, commanding views 
of the South Downs. Accom- 
modation: 3 sitting rooms, 
billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, main electricity, 
central heating throughout, 
company’s water. The land 
q (which includes about 12 acres 
of woodlands) is principally 
pasture. 



















MODERATE PRICE ASKED 
’s Agent: JamEs StyLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, Lente Aw, 











JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 


____ AGENTS FOR THE HOME | COUNTIES, _THE SHIRES, : AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


| 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 
FOR SALE with Possession after the War. Income £200 p.a. 
£5,250. REASONABLE OFFER CONSIDERED 


DATING FROM XVIIIth 
CENTURY. 


Features: Queen Anne stair- 
case, oak panelling, galleried 
hall. Near village and bus 
service. Hall and 3 sitting- 
rooms, 8 bed and —T 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. LL 
MODERN CONV INIENCES. 


COTTAGE. Garage and other 
buildings. Particularly attrac- 
tive gardens, meadow etc. 





About 6 ACRES in all 


Owner’s Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s ee i 8.W.1. 


L.R. 18,143) 











1944 401 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘Selanlet, Piccy, London” 





POST-WAR POSSESSION 
Limpsfield Common. 


Inspected and strongly recommend®il by : 


Executors’ Sale. 


SOMERSET. 


330 ft. up on a Southern slope with fine views. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with 2 COTTAGES and 14 ACRES 


SURREY 
In beautiful wooded country. 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
of great charm, 500ft. above sea level with panoramic views. 


1 4 reception rooms (one 
34 ft. by 17 ft. 6 ins.) 
9 bedrooms, 3. bath- 

rooms. 
Companies’ electric 
light, gas and water. 
Modern drainage. Cen- 
tral heating. Garage. 
Cottage. Bungalow. 
Delightful grounds and 
woodland, in all about 


20 ACRES 
PRICE £15,500 
FREEHOLD 


Migh: bes >!id wi hout 
the Bungalow,or with 
a lesser a: ea. 


: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


BRUTON 


7 bed and dressing rooms. 
3 maids’ rooms. 
2 bathrooms. 

3 reception rooms 
Electric light. 
Companies’ gas and water. 
Garages. 


Stabling, etc. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
6,000 GUINEAS 


Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
Tel.: REG. 8222. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, 58 W.18. (WIM. 0081.) 


FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


A COMFORTABLE AND DIGNIFIED HOUSE 
IN THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS DISTRIC™ 


Amidst lovely country, 350 ft. up, commanding beautiful views. 


STATELY STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 
AND 80 ACRES 
8 principal and 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
Spacious entrance hall 
4 reception rooms 
Central heating 
Main electricity and water 
3 lodges. 6 cottages 
Farm buildings, etc 
Lovely pleasure gardens 
all in perfect order. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD at a reasonable figure. 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
Tel.: REG. 8222. ee 


Tn one of the highest and best positions with views of Downs and Sea, 


EASTBOURNE 


— eee ea ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
{PLETE } 2RN AND COSTLY FITTINGS AND RE 
FOR ECONOMICAL WORKING, > ®EMODELLE: 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, servants’ hall, ete 

All main services 

Oak parquet floors 

Garage for 3 cars 

2 cottages. 
Delightful but inexpensive 
gardens with kitchen gar- 
den and orchard, in all 
about 


14% ACRES 


PRE-WAR PRICE 
£12,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 
Ta..: 


LTD.., 6, 
REG. 8222. 





BISHOP'S STORTFORD (243.) 








AUCTIONS 





By direction of John Curzon, Esq. 
BREEDON AND WORTHINGTON, 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
TO FARMERS, SMALL-HOLDERS, MAR- 
KETGARDENERS,TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BULLDING AND HAULAGE CONTRAC- 
TORS, AND INVESTORS. 

A very Valuable Freehold Tithe-free Agri- 
cultural Estate. Well cultivated farms, small 
holdings, rich accommodation fields, land 
suitable for market gardening with extensive 
frontages to main roads. 26 Cottages and 
Houses. 728a. Or 35p. Mains water and 
electricity are available. To be SOLD by 
AUCTION by Messrs. 
WALKER, yak Po & HANSON, 


FS.1L, F.A.L, 
at the TOWN HALL, LOUGHBOROUGH, 
on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1944, at 

2.30 p.m. precisely, in 41 LOTS. 
Particulars (price 2s. each) from the Auc- 
tioneers, Exchange Walk, Nottingham 
(Tel. 46741), and from Messrs. Taylor, Simpson 
and Mosley, Solicitors, 35, St. Mary’s Gate, 

Derby (Tel. 46006). 
SUFFOLK 
70 miles from London. 

SPURLINGS & HEMPSON 
are instructed by the Executors of Herbert 
Wilberforce Mason, deceased, to SELL by 
AUCTION at IPSWICH on WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1944, at 3 p.m., THE 
SPROUGHTON MANOR ESTATE on the 
outskirts of the County Town of — 
comprising SPROUGHTON MANOR, a 
medium-sized Georgian Country House (with 
possession) standing in a commanding situa- 
tion overlooking the Gipping valley. 4 recep- 
tion, 11 bed and dressing rooms. 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity, central heating. Charming 
and inexpensive gardens. 2 cottages. Planta- 
tions and park in all 76 ACRES. The adjoining 
Farm with good house, farm premises and 
122 ACRES of fertile land with long road 
frontages and possession at Michaelmas, 1945. 
A Water Mill. A Factory Site of 23 ACRES 
adjoining the L.N.E.Railway with use of a 
railway siding. Various Small Properties. 
Particulars (price 1s.) of the Solicitors: 
Messis. Josselvn & Sons, 10, Queen Street, 
Ipswich, or of the Auctioneers, 26, Princes 

Street, Ipswich. 

WEST SOMERSET, 

To be SOLD by AUCTION, the very desirable 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE known __ as 
ASHWAY, STOGUMBER, and 33 ACRES 
of productive lands, in 4 LOTS, all with 
Vacant Possession, on FRIDAY. SEPTEM- 
BER 22, 1944, at the EGREMONT HOTEL, 
WILLITON, SOMERSET. Full particulars on 
application to 

RISDON, GERRARD & HOSEGOOD, 

Estate Agents, Williton, Somerset. 








AUCTIONS 
By Direction of J. H. Tapping’s Trustees. 
VALE OF AYLESBURY 

947 ACRES including BEDGROVE, WESTON 
TURVILLE. on the outskirts of Aylesbury, 
extending to about 276 acres with FINE OLD 
MANOR TYPE FARM-HOUSE containing 
10 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
etc. 4 cottages and ample buildings, with 
Vacant Possession of the major portion on 
completion. MANOR FARM, Stoke Mande- 
ville (96 Acres), part with Possession, and 
(subject to existing tenancies) LEE WOOD 
FARM, Quainton (484% Acres); MALT 
HOUSE FARM, Stoke Mandeville (37% 
Acres); THATCHED COTTAGE, Stoke 
Mandeville; and TWO COTTAGES, Row- 
sham. Together with 102% Acres of Building 
and Accommodation Land in the Parish of 
Stoke Mandeville, which will be offered with 
Vacant ae which Messrs. 


w. WN & CO. 

will submit to PUBLIC AUCTION (unless 
reviously sold privately) at THE BULL’S 
{EAD HOTEL, AYLESBURY, on SATUR- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1944, at 2.30 p.m. 
Particulars (price 2s.) from the Auctioneers, 
2. Church Street, Aylesbury, Bucks, and the 
Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. Parrott & Coales, 
Bourbon Street, Aylesbury. 


_______ FOR SALE 


ARGYLLSHIRE, SCOTLAND. Sporting 
Estate of 3,850 acres amidst delightful 
scenery beside Loch Awe with shooting and 
loch fishing for salmon and trout. The house 
has been recently adapted for a moderate- 
sized household, with electric light, and is 
wired for the Grid system. Attractive gardens 
and grounds. Boathouse, boat-slip and 
wooded islands. Mixed shooting with a few 
grouse. Good loch fishing. The two farms are 
let to tenants. For Sale by Private Treaty. 
—Apply: ©. W. INGRAM, F.S.I., 90, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 








(1/6 per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 


COTSWOLDs. For sale with possession, 
‘ and completely furnished if required. An 
ideal small country Charles II Residence. 
3% reception, 5 beds, 3 baths. Electricity. 
Stabling, garages. Excellent garden, 2 pad- 
docks. Price £7,500. Furniture by arrange- 
ment.—For further particulars apply to the 
Agents: HoBBs & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 
ERTFORDSHIRE. For sale, Orchard, 
about 1% acres, ideal for house or 
bungalow, situated in village about 30 miles 
from London. Excellent bus service to main- 
line station. Possession Christmas. £350.— 
V. T. DURRANT, 30, Lovers Walk, Dunstable, 
Beds. 
L'Ncs. Excellent 200-acre Corn and Potato 
Farm. Modern house. Vacant possession. 
—Box 147. 
EWMARKET. A super-compact Small 
Residence. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
2 entertaining rooms, perfect kitchen quarters, 
Charming old-world garden. Central heating 
All town services. Extremely good and modern 
furnishings could be taken over at valuation. 
The whole in perfect order. Further particu- 
lars of the Agents: Messrs. HOCKEY & SON, 
8, Benet Street. Cambridge. 
SURREY, 25 miles London. Desirable 
Detached Modern Residence, beautifully 
situated. 10 rooms and offices, excellent con- 
dition. All main services. Mature garden 
1% acres with rockery, pond, aviaries, fowl- 
uns, etc. Fruit, vegetables, extensive lawns. 
Garage. 10 minutes station, shops, churches, 
golf courses. Early occupation. Freehold, 
£5,000. No agents.—Rox 158. 














WANTED 

BERKS, BUCKS, OXON, HANTS. Ur 

gently required, Cottage or Small House 
of character, 3-4 bedrooms, 2 large reception. 
Main electricity. Telephone. Within 2 miles 
of country town. 1-20 acres. Exceptionally 
high price paid for suitable freehold property. 
Write ‘‘H,’’ 9, Broomfield Court, Sunningdale, 
Berks (Tel. : Ascot 767, after 7 p.m.). ie. 


OUNTRY. Wa..ted, superior House, 

within 20 miles of Stoke-on-Trent- 
T. H. PRALL, The Gable House, Ha:rowby 
D.ive, Newcastle, Staffs. 

OUNTRY ESTATES. Preferably witl 

houses of historic interest, required by 4 
private buyer with substantial amounts to 
invest. The Estates should be within 150 miles 
of London, must produce or be capable by 
improvement of the land and equipment of 
the farms of producing consistent incomes, 
and each should have an area of not less than 
2,000 acres, though smaller areas may 
considered in the counties of Bucks, Oxon, 
Leics. and Kent. The preservation of old: 
established estates and the care and mainten- 
ance of historic buildings can be provided for, 
—JOHN BuRROW HILL, West Wycombe Hucks , 
Hants or DORSET. Small House, 3 to 

4 bedrooms, with garden. Preferably on 
lease. Moderate terms.—Reply to CoPyY- 
THORNE VICARAGE, Cadnam, Soucham)ton, 
Hants. 


HOME COUNTIES. Urgently required, 
rt 

















furnished and unfurnished = pro; 
Particulars to 


for genuine applicants. 
7 FE Sloane Square, 


WILLIAM =WILLETT LTD., 
S.W.1 (Sloane 8141). 





SUSSEX, BRACKLESHAM BAY.  De- 
tached Bungalow, wood and asbestos built. 
3 bed, large lounge oak-panelled, kitchen, 
bath, etc., sun parlour back and front, built 
on plot 50 ft. by 150 ft. Price £1,400 freehold. 
Vacant possession.—Particulars. apply to 
W. J. EyEars,. Estate Agent, 32, Southgate, 





BIRMINGHAM and COVENTRY (within 

easy distance of). Small Country Residence, 
7 acres land. Stabling, garage. Electric light. 
Main bus route. Lease (5% years to run) 
£1,000 or nearest.—Box 160. 


UCKS (NORTH). For sale, Bradwell 
House Estate. Compact Queen Anne 
mansion (possession on being de-re quisitioned), 
gardens, paddocks and 2 cottages. Together 
with Manor Farm adjoining and 2 further 
cottages. Area 211 acres. Rentals, gross and 
estimated, £478 p.a. Particulars from Messrs. 
DRIVERS, JONAS & Co., 7, Charles II Street 
St. James's Square, §.W.i (Tel.: Whitehall 
3911), and Messrs. WIGLEY & JOHNSON, 
Bletchley, Buckinghainshire (Tel. 53). 








Chichester (Tel. 2851). 
Y ORKSHIRE (EAST). BRIDLINGTON. 
For Sale by Private Contract, by direction 
of the Owner-proprietor. Commanding un- 
restricted sea views and occupying a valuable 
promenade site, a centrally situated and 
superior freehold Private Hotel, exclusively 
appointed, tastefully decorated and in excel- 
lent repair. 40 bedrooms, spacious lounge, 
excellent dining-rooms and other accommoda- 
tion. Possession on completion, £15,000, 
includ'ng modern furnshing appointments 
hotel fixtures, together with trade stock an 
the good will of a well established clientele. 
Further particulars and order to view from 
Stevenson & BARRATT, F.A.1., Auctioneers, 
Valuers, and Surveyors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Leicestershire (Tel. 66). 


Heme CUUNTIES or THAMES A! 
Water Mill with plentiful sup! 
gether with Cottage or House and lanu 
10 acres wanted.—Box 171. 
LECHLADE or within 20 miles. Fur. 
House, 4 to 7 bedrooms, required b 
business man for duration or other 
period. Every care will be taken of fur: 
and property.—ox 134. : 
LONDON, EALING (within 20 m 
Advertiser wishes to purchase H 
Character in rural district. 3-4 be: 
smal] garden. Near river preferred. Im 
occupation not essential—box 159. 
SURREY, SUSSEX. KENT. Wai 
rent with option to purchase aft 
House suitable Private Hotel. Pre 
near coast.—Box 153. 
§ USSEX (WEST), HANTS, DO 
SOUTH DEVON. Wanted to rent, 
£150 p.a.), from January 1945 on 3, 5, 
lease, Small Country Cottage with all © 
conveniences and pretty grees. Pleas: 
giving full particulars.—Box 154. 
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—————_ 
= 5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (8 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 R IS & EK) N Established 1875 
MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
te 4 ~— Designed by a well-known Architect. b 
; Panelled hall, 4 reception rooms, 
1% bed and dressing rooms, 5 well- 
fitted bathrooms. 
Sun Loggia. 
; Mcdern domestic offices. 
Central heating throughout. Main 
electricity and water, 
aie Re AND 2 
AGES. 
Garage fur 3 cars. 
Magnificently timbered grounds, well matured, with lawns bordering a lake of 3 acres, and beyond merging into a wild garden and woodland. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 25 ACRES (POSSESSION LATER) 
Further particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. (16,187) 
—_ 
eS 
= OSBORN & MERCER << 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCT IONEBRS’ INSTITUTES 
BUCKS WILTS-GLOS BORDERS HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 
B sen Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. | o @ quiet ition away from traffic nuisances yet 
for Main Line Station to London DELIGHTFUL STONE- BUILT RESIDENCE OF within a 2. ofa station with splendid train serviee to Town. 
WOLD T 
heltered situation in rural country—For Sale , age A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
4 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. thoroughly up to _- and in first-class order 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE ‘ throughout 
OF CHARACTER Main electricity and water. Central heating 
' Model Farmery. . 1 
| Delightful gardens, excellent pasture. In all 
About 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
The Property is at present under requisition by the 
War Department. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,156) 
eerie, " es a ee 
HANTS (near Winchester) 
Occupying a magnificent position commanding glorious views 
to the South and South-East 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE WITH A 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. iad ae a ee a cele Small hall, ,g reception rooms, loggia, usual offices with 
-oung : ‘ , de » | servants’ sitting-room, ‘00 ll to: 
_ Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 4 baths. best ak aens rr lg ith lavatory 
Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. Co.s’ electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Main services. Central heating. 
Cute Citak tens iaintiiaa aie Farm Buildings, Lodge, 2 Cottages. Garages. 2 excellent Garages 
Y SIOSSSDE Wrens. NXCONCMG LS ascure. Pretty cone oo goiens, heed ee | court, Lege walled Delightful well-maintained gardens, including lawns, flower 
itchen garden, parklan woodland, farmland, etc., in a eds and borders, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, and a small 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. ABOUT 215 ACRES copse. In all A LITTLE OVER AN ACRE. 
24 ACRES Note.—The Lodge, park and land are let. | FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED 
| POSSESSION 
Ur. Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly | enelecngpaallararsocecguatagel 
ou ” * “ecommended. °°" *"%16 230) | Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,479) | ‘Tnspected sat seen Sy CERES & en 
on. 
— 
2 | toons’ RALPH PAY & TAYLOR si 
fale, LONDON, W.1 1032-33 
5 iio vent OS- WORCS BORDER BORDERS | eal | pean t: © ate, te 
- i Y, enjoying magnificent views o, otswoi ills. Near 
why ; renowned village. On bus route. | OXFORDSHIRE 
“ith ty . | between Kingham and Chipping Norton. 
y a 
{0 | THE VALUABLE AND COMPACT FREEHOLD 
ies | 
by | AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
; 0 
on | KNOWN AS 
lL MERRISCOURT FARM 
~d | EXTENDING TO ABOUT 422 ACRES 
=, Highly productive land ina ring fence ona gentle Southern slope. 
to SUPERIOR FARM RESIDENCE OF COTSWOLD STONE 
on 
i in commanding position with wide and extensive views. Commodious range of farm 
on, a nn ad CHARMING GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE OF CHAR- buildings in two sets. Cow ties for 30. 4 Cottages. Electric light. Ample water supply, 
= ACTER AND DISTINCTION. Completely modernised and planned for 
a ; lnbour-saving. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, and lounge. Compact FOR SALE by AUCTION at THE RANDOLPH HOTEL, OXFORD, on 
is vifices. Electric light. Central heating. | Ga — and other useful outbuildings. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, a — p.m. (unless previously sold 
to LOVELY OLD-WORLD G privately). 
re — ae ORCHARD ee ee ae Se ae | Particulars, etc., from: Auctioneers, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, 
7 = MOST REASONABLE PRICE London, W.1. 
a om. 
to 
| | “saiesrrewo- = BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY eee 
= ONDON, S.W.3 9 0152-3 
al ———$_—___ _ wc iit 
4 See ie: dine | ON THE NORFOLK COAST, NEAR CROMER | SPECIAL OFFER 
. UNDER 1 HOUR LONDON | , baat agisclnend hatte | GENTLEMAN’S DEVON FARM 
). : | VERY QREAT BARGAIN | £5,500 
of = Very favourite part, near first- ‘| ‘This charming residence, with | : 
s, a. yt aah cae, 160 ACRES, half parquet floors, oak stairs and | NEAR OKEHAMPTON Quite excep- 
e STYLE RESIDENCE mantelpieces, contains: 3 recep- tional property, 81 acres (42 grass) in com- 
‘ reception, 6 bed, bath, main water and tion, 6 bed, bath, and main | plete ring fence. Charming and most 
5 ectricity. Accredited ties for about 40 with services. Garage. | superior residence in attractive garden 
5 ectric light. Two cottages. In a most con- Delightful gardens. Tennis court. | (2 rec., 4 bed, bath, elec. light, etc.). Excel- 
y “ He valuable position. Admirable. Herbaceous _ borders. Kitchen | jent accredited buildings and _bailiff’s 
. eg a myn requiring first-class farm Garden. | cottage. All in first-class condition. Early 
j y access of London. About 1 ACRE possession. Only just available and rarely is 
0 FOR SALE FREEHOLD IMMEDIATE POSSESSION such an attractive property offered. Merits 
; with possession. a FREEHOLD special attention and prompt inspection. 
1 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, ‘FIRST a = £2,100 | geyraus, HorsLey & BALDRY, 134, 
, Brompton Road, $.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) ' Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 








Immediate inspection advised 
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hemi see GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. tower: rises: eaton 80, | 


68, Victoria St., 
(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 8.W.1 


ee 25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 
NEWBURY DISTRICT | 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


A DESIRABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY ENJOYING PEACE 
AND SECLUSION, STANDING ABOUT 550 FEET ABOVE SEA 














ALTON-ON-THAMES. BRICK AND TILED HOUSE. A few minut: 
from shops and station. 5 bedrooms (mostly with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 rec 
tion rooms. 4 garages, outbuildings. Main services, central heating, telephone. Ni 
garden. PRICE £3,500, or with contents £4,000. Vacant possession. (B 91 














Hall 19 feet by 15 feet. Cloakroom with lavatory. ay Bi = prayed 15 pe 

drawing room 19 feet 6 inches by 15 feet, morning room 15 feet by 15 feet. Goo ssidence, containing 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, offices. M 

domestic offices with servants’ sitting room; 5 principal bedrooms, all with fitted perce ag Ra son Sal telephone, power points. Garage. 1 ACR E OF GARDE) 

lavatory basins; 2 bathrooms, 2 maids’ rooms. Central heating. Excellent water | Early possession. Usual valuations. PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD. (C 331 
supply. Electric light. Modern drainage. | 


BRADFORD- -ON-AVON. In a splendid situation in this lovely old town. Th 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 17th-CENTURY WEAVERS’ COTTAGES, converted into an up-to-d 








. 


8 capital loose boxes. Harness room with bedroom over. Garage and cottage. 


THE GARDENS ARE WELL LAID OUT AND INCLUDE LAWNS, HARD 





THAMES DITTON. Ina rural setting, only 14 miles from Town. ATTRACTiV 
VICTORIAN HOUSE, ae on two floors 7 bedrooms, 2 bathroon 






SOE .  taidaicdiniininnaae , om 4 reception rooms, dance-room 28 ft. by 23 ft. with panelled dado and porguet flo: 
TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. In all about | pF 2 cottages. 7 ACRES. Vacant possession. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOL 
23, ACRES | (C1176 

















PRICE £5,750 (FIXTURES AT VALUATION) All further details regarding the above properties may be obtained from the Own« 


Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 





All further particulars of the Owner’s Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, | 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (C4908) | 

























F. L. MERCER & CO. a 


SACKV ILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCAL ELL _, W.l 





Between HAYWARDS HEATH and LEWES NORTH DEVON 
facing the SOUTH DOWNS Near Barnstaple. 




















A Miniature Estate of 14 pe near 
THAME, OXFORDSHIRE 


















i ion, easy reach Henley and Ozford. 
ODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE, close to old pumy-cuanS moomnee HOUSE aiies 
M Sussex village, 4 miles main line station. 3 reception throughout. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (pedestal 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, gees ere Nag ggg eo MODERN FARMHOUSE in fine position near small | wash-basins), 2 tiled bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
Dairy and Farmery. mpeg 3 ACRES FREEHOLD village 2% miles from station. 5 bed, bath, 3 recep- | services. Garage, stabling and farmery. Rich grassland in 
Gardens, orchards “% poe 8 . Sackvill + esol tion rooms. Electric light. Stabling, garage. Pretty hand. FREEHOLD, £8,000, with vacant  possession.— 
£7,000 or offer. [MERCER & cille Mtnoct) Tel.; | gardens, paddock, 2% ACRES. £3,750, FREEHOLD. | F. L. MERcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
es ey ride W.1 “entranee Si tac sa Possession.—F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. (entrance in Sackville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481 
egent 2481. 
















































Tot, 245 JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHE STE R 





TO INVESTORS AND SPORTSMEN 





















BRIDGETTS FARM, MARTYR WORTHY 


3% Miles from Winchester. 


Of about 1,035 ACRES 








GOOD FARMHOUSE. UP-TO-DATE BUILDINGS. 





18 COTTAGES. 
FARM LANDS LET TO EXCELLENT TENANT. 





COMPANIES’ WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
















WOODS AND SPORTING RIGHTS IN HAND 








For SALE by AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 19, 1944 


Particulars (Price 2/-) from the joint Auctioneers, Messrs. GUDGEON & SONS, The Auction Mart, Winchester, and Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 
(Tel. : 2451). 





















WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


SALISBURY (Tel. 2491), and at RINGWOOD & ROMSEY 


STRATFORD-SUB-CASTLE, SALISBURY | 
On the outskirts of this old city in the ~—t l Avon Valley. 
_The Agricultural and Sporting Estate in One Block with Trout Streams intersecting in the centre, land rich in DEVELOPMENT VALUES, | in all 


894 ACRES | 
KNOWN AS 
DEAN’S AND AVON FARMS 


with 2 RESIDENCES OF CHARACTER, FISHING 
COTTAGE, and 17 WELL-BUILT FARM COTTAGES, 
SUBSTANTIAL BU ILDINGS AND YARDS. 
Rich meadow, sound pasture and productive arable 
land with large fields suitable for the most economic 
practice of modern Agriculture and in wonderful heart 
and condition. 
The farms are let at very low rentals on leases but 
subject to right to resume possession for development. 
THE V ae one E DRY-FLY FISHING WATER 
ET ON SHORT TENANCY. 
THE SPORTING IS IN HAND. 
To be SOLD in 1 or 2 LOTS by WOOLLEY & WALLIS, yn | in conjunction with RAWLENCE & Saeney, at the RED LION HOTEL, SALISBURY, 
on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1944, at 3 p.m 

Particulars and plan, price .5s., may be obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. ay Cobb, Pearson & Co., 22, Colle ge Hill, London, E.C.4; or from the joint Auctioneers : 
Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury (Tel. 2467), and at 6, Ashley. Place, London, S.W.1, Sherborne, Dorset, and Rownhams Mount, Nursling, Southampton; and Messrs, 

WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury (Tel. 491), and at Ringwood and Romsey. 
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Telegrams: 


=~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


“wood, . Wesdo 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 





NEAR THE CHILTERNS 


Oxford 14 miles, Henley 9 miles. 


ARLY GEORGIAN 


RESIDENCE 
WIt. LOVELY ADAM DECORA- 
TIO AND QUEEN ANNE AND 


REGENCY GRATES. 


26 | oms (easily reduced to 14), 
5 1 tion rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Par h lake and fine cedar and lime 
avenues. 


Lod chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. 
Cor ’s electricity. Central heating. a 
Deep well water. 





Could be reduced in size, making a fine 

residence, or very suitable for a 

PRIVATE SCHOOL, which it is at 
present. 

VACANT POSSESSION AFTER THE 
WAR. 


TOTAL RENTS £515 
Outgoings £10. 
PRICE £7,500 
Further land available. 


Inspected and highly recommended 
by the Sole Agents : 

JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 

Square, London, W.1. (Ref. J.H.S.) 





HAMPSHIRE 
Andover district. Andover Junction 2 miles. 
TE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


il-known as THE PENTON LODGE ESTATE 
of some 824 ACRES 


Situated 5 re of Andover and including 
TH ’ /TTRACTIVE SMALL MANSION of Georgian character, seated in nicely 
tim) cred park, together with three principal farms, accommodation lands, village 
holdings, cottages and a secondary residence known as 
PENTON MANOR 
The whole let at and producing £1,089 8s. per annum 
Not including the Mansion (at present under Requisition) or the Sporting Rights and 
Cottages and Lands in hand. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION (unless previously disposed of 
privately) at THE GUILDHALL, ANDOVER, SEPTEMBER 25, 
by Messrs. ALLAN HERBERT ’& SON and JOHN D. WOOD 
and CO. (acting in conjunction). 


Solicitors : Messrs, FOYER, WHITE & PRESCOTT, 8, Lygon Place, Grosvenor Gardens 
London, $.W.1 
Auctioneers’ Offices: Messrs. ALLAN HERBERT ' Son, Market Place, Andover (Tel. : 


Andover 2102); JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(Tel.: Mayfair 6341). Particulars price 2/6. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE TO INVESTORS 
FOR SALE 


THE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
OF PITGAIR 


Macduff 4 miles, Banff 5 miles, Aberdeen 40 miles. 
CONSISTING OF 
20 VALUABLE ARABLE FARMS VARYING IN SIZE FROM 
25 ACRES TO 275 ACRES, ALL WITH SUITABLE STEADINGS 
AND DWELLING-HOUSES, 


ALSO 
SMALL HOLDINGS, GRAZING LAND, COTTAGES AND TACKDUTIES. 
THE WHOLE AFFORDING LOW GROUND SHOOTING AND EXTENDING 
TO ABOUT 
2,140 ACRES 
WITH A RENTAL OF £1,825 PER ANNUM 
VERY LOW OUTGOINGS 
For SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION (unless sold privately) as a 
WHOLE or IN LOTS at a date in OCTOBER, 1944 

Printed Particulars and Plans will be ready for issue early in September, price 2s., 

from: JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W 


Vendor’s Solicitors and Factors: Messrs. BURNETT & REID, Advocates, 12, Golden 
Square, Aberdeen. 














I 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central 


9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 


LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Convenient for Station. | 


A HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


CAPACIOUS OFFICES. 

2 GARAGES. 
COMPANIES’ WATER, 
LECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





London 23 miles. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 


affording ample protection. 


The whole extending to about 


: 3%, ACRES 
Present lease expires Michaelmas, 1944. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


£9,000 (subject to Contract) 


Central 9344/5/6/7. 








YTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Regent 4685) 


Co, Lr, 





BUCKS 


it 28 miles from Town, close to a favourite part of the Thames, 4 miles from Marlow. 
Near golf courses. 


TO BE SOLD 


VERY FINE HOUSE OF MODERATE SIZE, on 2 floors only and in first-class 
order. It has: Outer and inner halls, tastefully decorated drawing-room, beauti- 
lounge or dance-room, fine dining-room. 7 bedrooms, dressing-room, day and aoe 

rseries or bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Fine offices with maids’ sitting-room. RA 

ATING. OAK FLOORS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. Garages for 2 cars. Attractins 
Bungalow-cottage. 

AUTIFUL GARDENS of 2% ACRES with lawns, fine rose gardens, lily pond, 

tennis court, kitchen garden and orchard. 


Recommended by the Agents, MAPLE & Co., as above. 











TO LET FURNISHED MIGHT BE SOLD 


SUSSEX DOWNS 


A®’ py gens COUNTRY HOUSE in gardens. woodland and meadows of 
ACRES. 3 very fine reception. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating, 
dua light. Good garage. Immediate possession. — MAPLE & Co., as above. 





WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX 
In the nicest part of this convenient district. 
FOR SALE 


ATIRACTIVE HOUSE with panelled lounge hall, drawing-room, dining-room, 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Parquet floors. Basins in bedrooms. 
Large garage. Nice garden.—Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND MIDHURST 


600 ft. up. Beautiful views. 1 hour London. 


PERFECT MODERN HOUSE OF SINGULAR CHARM 


: 








Every modern convenience. 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Beautifully 
appointed garages. 3 modern Cottages. Ina LOVELY WELL- I IMBERED SETTING. 
Hard court. Swimming pool. Pasture and woods. 


FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 40 ACRES 
LET NOW, POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 

BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


Perfect seclusion, high up on a Southern slope with glorious views. About 35 miles London 


FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 

8 best bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 5 bathrooms, 5 staff bedrooms, 4 reception 

and billiards room. Squash court. Central heating throughout. Main electricity 
and water. Entrance lodge. 

Garages for 7 cars, chauffeur’s and gardener’s accommodation. Set within 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS, surrounded by FINELY TIMBERED PARK with 
5-ACRE LAKE. 

One of the most beautiful medium-sized estates in the Home Counties. 


320 ACRES 





For SALE with post-war possession and for an immediate deal the 
VERY LOW PRICE OF £17,500 will be accepted. 


Agents: 


Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





WILSON & CO. — = 





Grosvenor 


HANTS NEAR BASI NGSTOKE 


300 ft. up. Delightful views. 1 mile station. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE OF 52 ACRES 











WITH WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE. 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Main electricity and wat 


Lodge. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, PASTURE AND WOODS WITH LARGE LAK 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION. 
Sole Agents : Ww ILSON & Co., 23, Mount Stre et, W.l. 


RURAL SURREY 


In a notedlu beautiful district. High up. Perfect seclusion. Near bus route and stati 
Fast trains to City and West End. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE OF GREAT CHARiv 
AND CHARACTER 
Every modern comfort and convenience. Choice panelling and fireplaces. 
bathrooms. Parquet floors. Fitted washbasins in bedrooms. Radiators throughout 
10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. LOUNGE AND CHARMIN( 
RECEPTION ROOMS. 

2 MODERN COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS 
SET WITHIN LOVELY OLD GARDENS AND SURROUNDED BY COMMON 
The whole place is in perfect order throughout and is undoubtedly one of themost char ning 

small properties in the Home Counties. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES FOR SALE 


Owner’s Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Luxuriou 














































FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


MARNHULL, DORSET 


Magnificent view over the Stour Valley. 


A WELL-BUILT MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY HOUSE 


4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms. Good stabling and farming. Walled gardens and 


lovely grounds. 

With 16 or 60 ACRES (more or less) of EXTREMELY FERTILE LAND 
POSSESSION OF HOUSE AFTER THE WAR. POSSESSION OF MOST OF 
THE LAND AT XMAS, 1944, 

Further particulars from 
RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, SHERBORNE, DORSET 


Also at Salisbury, London and Southampton. 





LANDSCAPE GARDEN IN THE WEALD OF KEN? 


CHARMING ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE WITH 95 ACRES OF 
UNDULATING, HEATHER-CLAD WOODLAND 


On Southern slope, with wide views 20 miles to coast. 





omen 
Central heating (automatic), main electric light and water. The house, partly destroyed 
by lightning but with lower walls intact, now consists of ground floor, 3 reception 
rooms, large cloakroom, flower room, kitchen, pantry and offices. The staff wing is 
undamaged and in splendid order, consisting of maid’s sitting-room, bathroom and 
3 bedrooms, all with basins (h. & c.). Brick and tile double garage 22 ft. by 28 ft., 
workshop 1i ft. by 28ft., and other good outbuildings. GARDENS. Expensively laid 
out during 10 years and now in their prime, a feature of which are the great number 
of choice rhododendrons. Wide flagged terrace along whole of South front. Rose 
garden, lily pool, herbaceous borders, large lawns, surrounded by beds with choice 
flowering shrubs, lilies, etc. 
There are several clumps of original Scots pine serving to introduce the surrounding 
woodland. The grounds, some 2 acres in extent. are completely enclosed by Penfold 
rabbit-proof fencing. 2 staff bungalows. Norfolk reed-thatched deck quoits pavilion 


PRICE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION, £8,750 
Apply: A. H. BURTENSHAW, F.S.I., TENTERDEN, KENT (Tel.!8) 

















SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH 





IN A CHARMING DEVON VILLAGE 


6 miles Sidmouth, 19 miles Exeter. 


A MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


of distinction. Restored and modernised throughout and with excellent private 


electricity and other services. 
Really good kitchen with Aga Cooker Unit, very easily run. 


3 pleasing and sunny entertaining rooms. 


AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE HALL, WITH MUSIC DAIS AND GRACEFUL 
PERIOD STAIRCASE. 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Grounds of about 2 ACRES 


For full details, photographs and plan apply to the Sole Agents, as above. 


"T RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London” 





85 ACRES (45 acres let). £9,500 
Salmon and trout fishing and hunting and shooting available. 
EVON, 10 miles Barnstaple, 600 ft. up, lovely views. MOST ATTRACTIV! 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Billiard room, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 11 bedroo: 
Central heating. Gas. Telephone. Garage, 5 loose boxes, farmbuildings. Well-timbe: 
grounds, walled kitchen garden, rich lands and woodlands intersected by strea 
—Strongly recomme nied by Head Agents : TRESIDDER & CO., as above. _(4,8 
WELL-EQUIPPED DAIRY AND PIG FARM 
Ss BUCKS. 20 MILES LONDON. Well-built RESIDENCE. 8 bedrooms, 2-3 bat! 
* rooms, 4 reception, billiard room. Main electricity. Garages, 7 loose boxe 
cow houses. for 26, pighouses and yards for 1,000. 3 cottages. 60 ACRES, intersect 
and partly bounded by streams. Early possession.—Strongly recommended i 
TRESIDDER «& Co., as above. (13,02! 
£210 p.a., 10 YEARS’ LEASE 
40 MINUTES LONDON. SURREY. 
DENCE, restored and modernised. 





PREMIUM £2,000 

Mile station. LOVELY TUDOR - 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 7 t 
(4 fitted h. & c.). Main services, telephone. Garage, stables. Model farme 
Attractive gardens, productive kitchen gardens, orchard and paddocks, 17 
ACRES.—TRESIDDER & Co., a8 above. (17,6) 














CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 


COTSWOLDS DEVON andS. & W.COUN 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS FOR SELECTED LISTS OF 
PROPERTIES 


(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century.) 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS. AUCTIONEERS 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
(Tel. 2102.) 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F. 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER.  Tel.:? 
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Kensington 1490 
relegrams: 
Harrods, London.’’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 
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West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 


Offices 





SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 





1 hour Town. 3 miles main line. 
A REALLY EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 
300 feet up, approached by long drive. 


MELLOWED RED BRICK RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception and billiards room, 30 ft. by 
25 ft.; 10 bed and 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
complete offices, lavatory basins in all bedrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Companies’ gas and 
water. Telephone. Garage for 4. Stabling. Bungalow 
and entrance lodge. Delightful grounds. Hard tennis 
court. Rock and water garden, lily pools and stream. 
orchard, kitchen garden. Small farmery. In all about 


26 ACRES 


FOR SALE with Early Possession 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


c.4 








CHILTERN HILLS c.3 
Fine views. 
Ce nt to a Station with excellent service, also bus service. 


Amersham about 3 miles. 





FOR SALE WITH FURNITURE AND 
CONTENTS 


A PICTURESQUE DOUBLE-FRONTED 
COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Furnished and fitted regardless of expense. 

Lounge, dining-room, 3 bed, bathroom. 

Co.'s electric light, gas and water. Central 

heating. Garage. 


FRONT AND BACK GARDEN WITH EVERGREENS, 
ROCKERY AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


Main drainage. 


Further particulars of the Agents : 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807 ) 


S.W.1. 


HIGH GROUND—Near OXFORD ¢.3 








REALLY CHARMING RESIDENCE 


Facing South with exceptional views. 
fall, lounge, dining-room, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


lectrie light, central heating, modern conveniences. 


LL LAID-OUT GARDEN, LARGE GARAGE, 
EASY TO MAINTAIN AND EXTENDING TO 


3, ACRE 


)R SALE, FREEHOLD. 
opportunity. 


Exceptional 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton - S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





| 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 


A DEFINITEJBARGAIN 


NORTH WALES 
Very beautiful District. 4 miles small Town 
SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Excellent 
water. Electric light. Septic tank drainage. 


GARAGE. GOOD STABLING. ENTRANCE LODGE. 
COTTAGE. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS together with 50 ACRES 
WOODLAND and 70 ACRES GRASS and ARABLE. 
In all about 
132 ACRES 
Bounded by a good trout stream. EARLY POSSESSION. 
ONLY ’£3,500 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


c.4 


LEWES (four miles) c.2 


On the outskirts of a pretty village with frequent bus services 
to all parts. 


MODERN ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE 


in first-class order. 


Main water and 
Heated garage. 


bathroom. 
electricity and central heating. 


MATURED GARDEN of about 1 ACRE 
with many fruit trees. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £4,000 


HARRODS, LTp., Estate Offices, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


VIRGINIA WATER c.2 


2 miles from Station with electric trains to Waterloo, convenient 
to shops and local buses. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS 
RESIDENCE 
Suitable alike for private occupation or commercial 
purposes. 


10 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 large reception rooms, 
3 bathrooms, servants’ hall. Main water, electricity, and 


| drainage. Garage for 5 cars with chauffeur’s flat above. 
Lodge. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, PROLIFIC KITCHEN 
GARDEN AND PARKLIKE PADDOCKS AND 
WOODLANDS. In all about 
13 ACRES 
PRICE for remainder of Crown Lease, 
3,000 gns. 





Inspected and recommended by Owner’s Joint Sole Agents : 
Messrs. BUCKLAND & SONS, Windsor, and HARRODS, LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


c.2 
DEVON & SOMERSET BORDERS 
GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Standing in attractive grounds and commanding fine views of 
unspoiled country. Easy access to shops, post office, church, 
ete. 

Accommodation: Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. All main services. Electric heating. Garage 
for 5. 2 loose boxes. Gardener’s cottage. Matured garden 
with walled kitchen garden, orchard, and 2 rich meadows. 


In all about 7 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £6,500 


Although offered for private occupation, the property has 
been run as a very successful Private Hotel for some years 
past, and would be sold as a Going Concern. 
HArkOpS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 








c.2 
BEAUTIFUL FARNHAM DISTRICT 


Occupying a high and healthy position and with local buses 
passing the drive. 





COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOME 


IN EXCELLENT ORDER AND CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT. 
3 fine reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
electricity. 


Main water and 


Garage, stabling with rooms over. Gardener's cottage. 


WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS. PROLIFIC KITCHEN 
GARDEN AND FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SOME GRASS- 
LAND, IN ALL 
About 16 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, £11,500 


Rates only about £22 p.a. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


DERBYSHIRE PEAKS 


Magnificent views to several counties, and only 5 miles from 
the County Town. 


c.4 





A COMPACT MINIATURE ESTATE 


with small luxury Dwelling-house with small oak-beamed 


hall, fine lounge, dining-room and sun loggia, play room 
with cocktail bar. 4 good bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, model offices. First-rate outbuildings, double 
garage, 6 superior cottages, model farme Ty carrying 
attested stock, standing for 11 beasts, etc. 


A GOOD PLEASURE 
VALUABLE 


GROUND, 
PASTURE LAND, 


together with 


in all about 
22 ACRES, producing about £660 p.a. 
To SELL, FREEHOLD, PRICE £12,000 
A further 40 Acres available at £40 per. acre. 
Recommended as something unique by 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490.) 
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SOUTHAMPTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH: FO x & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.1., F.A.1. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.8.I., A.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 


x. INLBY-FOK, P: a8. 7 — _ BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.LP.A. 


IN A PICTURESQUE PART OF SUSSEX 


10 miles from Worthing and the Coast. Secluded position with southerly aspect. 


THIS MODERN AND VERY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


ae 





7 principa Jbed and dressing rooms ‘ 3 ‘ai 
(5 fitted lavatory basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 serv ants’ rooms and 
bathroom, 4 charming reception 
rooms, sun _ loggia. Excellent 
domestic offices. Central heating. 
LODGE. GARAGES 3 CARS. 
GREENHOUSES. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 
6%, ACRES 
including TENNIS COURT, 
ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN 
ete. 
PRICE 
£10,750 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION. P F 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 





By iain of Mr. and Mrs. E. Stewart Baxter. a 
‘DOWNMERE,’’ POYNINGS, SUSSEX 


6% miles Brighton, 5 miles Hassocks (main line Southern Railway). 


CHARMING RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Nestling under the South Downs, close to Devil’s Dyke, in 
secluded grounds of great appeal. 


Accommodation on two floors only comprises 5 principal 
bedrooms (3 fitted lavatory basins) 2 principal bathrooms, 
3 servants’ bedrooms and bathroom, 3 fine reception rooms, 
lounge hall, gentleman’s cloakroom, sun lounge, kitchen 
with Aga cooker, maid’s sitting-room, and offices. 
Ne Central heating. 4 1 
SOUTH ELEVATION THE STREAM 

ELECTRICITY. GAS AND WATER. MODERN. 


DRAINAGE. 


COTTAGE. STABLING AND MINIATURE THEATRE 


GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS, 


BEAUTIFUL MATURED GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 10 ACRES 


WITH PRETTY STREAM, LAKE, ORCHARD, 
TERRACED LAWNS, AND ROCKERIES, 
KITCHEN GARDENS, ETC. 
THE LAKE STABLING, ETC. 
At present requisitioned by the War Department at £295 per annum. 
PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton (Tel. Hove 2277). 








IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ALDBOROUGH HALL, BOROUGHBRIDGE, YORKS 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, INSTITU- * ; >» pt : i : : GARAGE AND STABLING. 
TION OR OFFICES. ie a SS | ey MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
SAUTIFU . INDS * OVER 
15 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF 


7 reception rooms, and offices. ’ ‘ . : on r é 9 ACRES 


PRICE £6,000 


Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


—~ALLIANCE= 


Zz ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 








of BARTHOLOMEW 


* MARINE - BURGLARY 










Temporarily at 








HEAD OFFICE : 








LANE, LONDON, 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 


E.C.2 


KIDBROOKE PARK, 



































Constant 


HOT WATER 


WITH 


PHURNOD 


| SMOKELESS COAL | 

















For maintaining constant hot water 
supplies PhurnoD Smokeless Coal 
is unrivalled. This slow burning 
smokeless coal has great heating 
Properties owing to its high carbon 
content, and is most economical 
for all types of hot water boilers, 


stoves and central heating plants. 
If there is a shortage of PhurnoD in 
your district we ask you to appreciate 
that Government priority consumers 
must have preference, but remem- 
ber a little PhurnoD goes a long 
way. 


Enquiries to your REGISTERED COAL MERCHANT 


Sales Agents :— STEPHENSON CLARKE & ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LTD., 
4 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, 


E.C.3 








=) A POWELL DUFFRYN Product <_ 












Are out of date buildings making 
your milk costs too high? 
GET A NEW MARLEY COWHOUSE 








Marley prefabricated concrete buildings are low in 
cost and simple to obtain. If you apply today you 
could have your new building in use within two 
months. Easier working will greatly reduce your 
production costs and the healthier conditions appre- 
ciably increase your yields. If interested please 
write to us tonight. 


There are four types—single or double row, with and 
without feeding passage. The buildings can be of any 
length; 3 cows per row to every 10 ft. Double doors 
can be arranged at each end for easy dung collection, 
etc. Details will be sent on request. 


THE MARLEY TILE Co. Ltd. 
Head Office: London Road, 
Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent 
Telephone: Sevenoaks 2251 
SCOTTISH OFFICE : Cadder, 
Bishopbriggs, Nr. Glasgow. 
Tel: Bishopbriggs 415 


WORKS 
THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 








BELFAST 


| KOS. 





GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 









Will be in 


the 


TONIC WATER 
GRAPE FRUIT 


‘rounds’ 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 






of the best circles 
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WE REGRET THAT CURRENT CONDITIONS MAKE IT IMPOSSIBLE TO GUARANTEE STOCK. PLEASE CHOOSE FROM RETAILERS’ SHELVES 
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Harlip 
MISS OSLA BENNING 


Miss Margaret Osla Benning, who is the daughter of the late Mr. J. W. Benning, Jun., of Montreal, 
and of Mrs. Geoffrey Courtney, of 19, Acacia Road, Regent’s Park, N.W., is working at the Foreign Office 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES : 

2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, | 

COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London 
Telephone ; Temple Bar 7351 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correstondents that communica- 

ions veqguirving a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisile stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 84d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE RIGHT HOUSES 


OME of the livest wires, men and women, 

in English architecture to-day (though 

others are disconnected in the Services) 

compose the Housing Group of the 
R.I.B.A. Reconstruction Committee. Its Report 
deals with the architectural profession’s funda- 
mental business: the means of ensuring that, 
after the war, the public gets houses at the right 
time, at the right cost, in the right place, and 
of the right kind. Statesmanship, science and 
technology are each closely concerned in one or 
more of these objectives, but only architects 
are equipped to co-ordinate all four. The leading 
virtue of this document is the emphasis it lays 
on their inseparableness from one another and 
from a housing policy that is satisfactory in the 
full sense. 

At the outset the right location of housing 
depends on that of industry and transport. 
These, from their fundamental nature, it is 
urged must be established by a National Plan, 
on the decentralising lines suggested in the 
Barlow Report. The current Town and Country 
Planning Bill brings its achievement no nearer. 
Yet the invention of the pilotless bomber as a 
weapon of war still in its infancy must have a 
most far-reaching influence on the present 
concentration of industry, business, and hous- 
ing, if not on their broad location too, and so 
upon town and country planning. _ Inter- 
national action can control but cannot eliminate 
a new system of warfare, and a counter-weapon 
will probably be evolved. But the experiences 
of southern England during the last few months 
have certainly greatly strengthened the case 
for reviewing the whole basis of the location 
and planning of population centres before the 
long-term work of reconstruction begins. Mean- 
while the profession endorses the Government’s 
schemes for temporary housing, though viewing 
with concern their independence of planning 
proposals, and with the rider that their sub- 
standard accommodation should be mitigated 
by the provision of ample communal buildings. 

The right cost, similarly, necessitates a 
deliberate national policy, for only by that means 
can mass production and the pre-fabrication of 
parts be economically organised, and a steady 
market for building products be assured. 
Cost, it is also stressed, must not be made an 
excuse for a lowering of standards. On the 
contrary, the Report insists that now is the 
moment for national policy to be notched up- 
wards in two respects at least : to set a some- 
what higher minimum standard for houses 
(involving an increase in the accepted area from 
750 to 950 sq. ft., to provide amenities now 
generally accepted as essential); and to change 
the 1932 zoning regulation, based on density 
of dwellings per acre, to a prescription of over- 
all maximum density covering a whole neigh- 
bourhood. By the latter means contrast and 
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variety, density and space, the essence of com- 
munity life as of visual satisfaction, could be 
obtained in place of the social and architectural 
monotony encouraged between the wars by 
zoning. Both the visual and social aspects are 
also directly involved in the recommendation 
for making the basis of planning the formation 
of community neighbourhoods, separated by 
canalised traffic-routes and physically founded 
on essential services, in which the infant school 
defines the smallest unit and the functions of a 
city the largest. This varied pattern of houses 
and flats, work and movement and play, can 
provide the outline for the landscape artist’s 
trained imagination to colour, with sward and 
trees, space and texture, as our 18th-century 
forbears made the setting for an idyll out of 
the requirements of farming and business. 


THE CRATER IN THE FIELD 


T took a ton of iron to kill this lark, 
This weightless freeman of the day. 
All in its fate was irony. It lay 
Tinv among monstrosities of clay, 
Small solitary victim of the dark. 
None other shaved its fate, not the soft herd 
Heavily ruminant, full-fed; 
Not man or woman in their cottage bed; 
Only this small, still perfect thing lay dead. 
I weighed it in my hand. How light, a bird! 
Imponderable puff, it should have died 
Singing as it had lived; been found 
By death between the heaven and the ground; 
Not suffered this eclipse without the sound 
Of song by last gross irony denied. 
V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


RURAL SEWERAGE 


ie Government has now recognised by 

legislation not only the needs of rural 
districts for a piped water supply but the 
impossibility of retaining an agricultural popu- 
lation on the land unless a much more serious 
attempt is made to deal with sewerage problems 
in our villages. The Minister of Health, in 
explaining and introducing the Bill, suggested 
that there would undoubtedly be a good deal 
of delay which could hardly be avoided owing 
to lack of labour and material. Local authori- 
ties would lave their call on the promised 
£15,000,000, but the work of providing water 
and sewerage must take its place in the general 
scheme of reconstruction. If arguments are 
needed, however, for advancing water pro- 
vision projects—and particularly sewerage pro- 
vision—in rural districts with the minimum of 
delay, they are to be found in last week’s Report 
issued by the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, after examining and collating the 
replies which have been received to a question- 
naire sent to every county in the country. It 
is possible of course to exaggerate the effects of 
a good deal of the ‘primitive sanitation”’ 
which, as everybody knows, is common to most 
of the agricultural areas of the world, and most 
people with a sense of humour will sympathise 
with the Women’s Institute of Reculver who 
replied—with what degree of irony one cannot 
exactly tell—that, in spite of no main water 
and no drainage, ‘‘our inhabitants have lived here 
so long that they are quite content with present 
conditions.’”’ The Federation are satisfied 
that such a combination of apathy and longevity 
is neither desirable nor widespread. ‘‘ Most 
village women,’’ they. report, “‘are hotly dis- 
contented.’’ More seriously speaking, though 
it is a mistake to judge rural conditions by 
modern urban standards, there is a growing 
tendency to do so on the part of those who live 
on the land, and a great deal of the evidence 
produced in the Federation’s Report bears 
witness to a state of affairs which has long ceased 
to be tolerable. 


FARM AND GARDEN PESTS 


NSECT pests have been more troublesome 
than usual this season, partly because 
neither labour nor materials for fighting them 
have been adequate. But there is more in it 
than that. Evidence is abundant that certain 
of our most destructive pests, which hitherto 
have confined their attentions to a particular 
class of plant or crop, are now seriously damag 
ing totally different subjects. Capsid bug, for 
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instance, which used to be recognised as a pest 
of apples alone, has this season made sorry 
havoc among many crops of runner and haricot 
beans, and even among dahlias in the flower 
garden. Will this bug become before lone a 
scourge of potato and tomato crops? flea 
beetle used to be a recognised turnip pest. 
Then its attention was extended to radishes, 
Now, neither spinach, lettuce nor kale can be 
said to be immune. Lately we have seen parsley 
roots badly attacked by the larva of the ca; ot 
fly. These developments call for investigat 
by entomologists and pathologists, and culti 
tors would be performing a public service 
watching for similar instances. Equal cautio 
necessary in regard to fungoid and -bacte 
diseases. It is already widely known 
tomatoes are liable to fall victims to ordi: 
potato blight. Mosaics, we know, can be tr: 
ferred from one plant family to another. T] 
is need for widespread distribution of s 
information, as well as for information on 
supposed capacity of some pests to dev 
immunity against certain proved insectici 


A NEW LOCH NESS MONSTER 


CREATURE 15 ft. long which make 
rumbling sound and subsequently di 

sounds unpleasantly familiar just now to inha 
tants of ‘“‘southern England, including 
London area.’’ This one is, however, someth 
different; it does nobody any harm, for it diy 
into Loch Dromate near the little village 
Newbliss in County Monaghan. Fishermen ha 
seen it and farmers have fired their guns at 
but they cannot hit it and it continues to 1 
appear. In short, it has all the makings of 
new Loch Ness Monster and may yet bring fan 
and fortune to Newbliss. The trouble aboi 
monsters is that at this time of day so few 
people will believe in them. Those who kn 
Kipling’s story of the dying sea-serpent, calle 
A Matter of Fact, will recall the reason for this 
incredulity as given by an American journalist. 
‘‘That’s just the curse of it,’’ he says. ‘‘We’ve 
played ’em for suckers so often that when it 
comes to the golden truth .” He tries the 
story on the London newspapers and is bowed 
out with the statement that they want no 
practical jokes. Another of the party, a wiser 
man, thereupon decides to tell it boldly ‘‘as a 
lie,’’ and that is perhaps the best way. It is 
very hard on monsters, but so it is. 


THE JENCTION VOICE 


EW country junctions have hitherto been 
without at least one ancient but still active 
porter whose pride it has been to bawl or rattle 
off a Doric version of the local Bradshaw for 
the benefit of successive generations of travel- 
lers. Come back when you would from across 
the Seven Seas and Old Tom would still be ‘‘on 
the crow,’’ unless by chance young nephew 
Charlie—in tribute to our common mortality 
was “‘getting his pipe in.’’ And now, alas! 
these kindly reminders of home are vanishing 
or vanished; making way for the amplifier and 
the Jenction Voice. At the London termini 
indeed the all-too-familiar tones of Suburbia- 
cum-Oxford may not even provoke a smile 
except at such a name as Weohking. But how 
many a weary legislator will sigh for that sten 
torian reminder underground that the Mother o! 
Parliaments dwells by the Minster in the W« 
—West-min-ster, if you please, and none « 
your slipshod antepenultimate throw-back 
As for the country, before long we shall all | 
going to Wy-m6énd-ham or Hun-stan-ton. 
the beginning of the war a local shortage of b: 
led the wags of the Navy to declare that 
At Hayling they haven’t 
Put at Havant they have. 

The epigram will be lost for ever now that t 
Jenction Voices have decided that Lavant a 
Havant are relics, apparently, of Norm: 
French. As. for poor Sussex, all her ancic 
names are already everywhere mishandl 
You go to Eésbun instead of to the East Bouri 
and Berrwick is pronounced on every stati 
platform as though the Cuckmere were t 
Tweed. Before it is too late why should not © 
Tom and Young Charlie ‘‘have their recor 
taken’’ so that the old names and the o 
voices, amplified indeed, may still direct 
home? 
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xpecting shortly to see advertise- 
in the newspapers inserted by Avon 
1 fishers who are desirous of 
ging their 14-ft. split cane rods, 
and waterproof lines for reliable 
Park ‘‘tiddler’’ outfits complete 
ots. If the Catchment Board’s 
ntinue to progress as actively as 
ione during the last 18 months the 
vhich is, I believe, the stickleback 
will be the only fish which will be 
1 liquid living-space in this once 


id a half years ago when I joined 
me Guard as a young recruit this 
lowing and deep river formed the 
defence between what is known as 
id south-western England, and it 
redoubtable barrier that, except for 
es, there was only one spot in the lower 
re it could be crossed without the 
s. To-day the lowest-clearance car 
across the river at a dozen different 


* * 


Catchment Board, we understand, is 
iposed of highly-qualified hydrologic 


experts who know what they are doing, and I 


have alw 
for the 

might be 
to find a 
satisfied 


ays entertained the greatest reverence 
expert, whatever his line of country 
, but at the present time it is so difficult 
ny of the riparian community who are 
with their efforts. Salmon and trout 


fishers are not considered nowadays, and rightly 


so, but 
on their 
them, ar 


the farmers with dry water-meadows 
hands do not know what to do with 
id lament the loss of the heavy hay 


crops and the rich grazing of pre-catchment 
days; the landowners are mystified and cannot 


plan for 


the future; the eel-rack owners have 


had their weirs put out of action; and on higher 
ground along the river valley the change in the 


water le 


vel has dried out innumerable wells 


of the farms and cottages. I feel certain that 


In some 


mysterious fashion the country will 


benefit from this drainage, but so far have been 


unable t 


o obtain any reliable information as 


to the form that this will take. 
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* * 
* 


e Notes some time ago I asked whether 
is capable of recognising the piston 
f his own ¢ar, and the ensuing corre- 
e went to prove that, though the 
of dogs know of the approach of their 
tor car, there was some doubt as to 
this is due to very acute powers of 
or to some mysterious sixth sense. I 


‘ently heard of a cat serving in one of 


y hush-hush little ships which possesses 
e power of discrimination, or ability 
nto the future. The small vessel to 


ne cat is attached goes to sea for short 


t irregular intervals, and the first time 
urred the cat remained on board. It 
!, unfortunately, to be a particularly 
ty, and the cat, who was violently 
decided that never again would he 
» harbour bar. He had joined the ship 
istinct understanding that it was not 
ing vessel, and now, whenever the 
tarts up, he hurries ashore down the 
to look for some sheltered spot on 
y in which to wait until his home 


* * 
* 


RE is a constant movement of small 
ssels in and out of this little harbour 


‘tS, mine-sweepers, M.T.B.s, and all the 


mysterious craft which are part of our 
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M. K. Baillie 


BLACKPOOL SANDS, SOUTH DEVON 


war-time Navy—and it would require a marine 
engineer of outstanding intelligence, and most 
remarkable powers of hearing, to determine 
from the engine sound which of the many types, 
and which particular vessel, was passing the 
arms of the breakwater; but the cat does it 
with consummate ease and as a matter of course. 
Immediately his own vessel approaches the 
entrance to the harbour on her return, and 
before she is in sight from the quay, the cat is 
seen to sally forth from his temporary resting- 
place and stretch himself with a wide yawn 
expressive of past boredom and anticipation of 
good things to come, and when the gangway is 
put down the first person to mount it is the cat, 


coming on to the quarter-deck with what 


amounts to nautical honours, even though the 
bo’sun does not pipe him on board. 


* * 
* 


FEATURE of our peaceful countryside, 
A which is in process of being revived now 
that the five dreary years of war seem to be 
drawing towards victory is the village show where 
stalls are displayed and prizes given for flowers, 
vegetables and local products, with side lines 
such as ‘“‘try your strength’? on the hammer 
and recording anvil, guessing the weight of the 
giant marrow, and six shots for sixpence at the 
moving target. Walking the greasy pole for the 
fat pig has had to be suspended for the duration, 
as the lucky winner might find himself in a 
very awkward situation, if he had not taken the 
precaution to fill in the necessary forms before 
entering for the competition. 


At a show held recently in a tiny West 
Country village in aid of the Red Cross Fund 
there was a most satisfactory attendance, for 
the whole population of the surrounding coun- 
try seemed to be present, resolved to enjoy 
themselves and make the day a success. The 
most popular of the many stalls seemed to be 
that devoted to cast-off garments, despite the 
fact that one does not cast off a garment these 
days until it is something rather more than 
shop-soiled. All the local notables played their 
part in contributing to the fun of the fair; the 
squire ran a houp-la competition, the vicar 
presided over the dart-board, the blacksmith 
managed the hammer and anvil, and the village 
policeman, to conclude the festivities, checked 
up identity cards, making what is believed to 
be a record bag of those who had neglected to 
carry their cards, and a satisfactory number of 
others who had forgotten to sign theirs; but 
unfortunately the takings from this side-line 
were not devoted to the Red Cross fund. After 
this the assembly sang with considerable 
feeling There’s a Land, a Dear Lan 


QUESTION I was asked recently, which 

I am not competent to answer, is whether 

there are not far more horticultural diseases and 
pests afflicting our crops at the present time 
than there were some 50 years ago. I can only 
go back about 40 years to the period when 
agriculture concerned me in any way, and from 
my very circumscribed experience I should say 
the answer is in the affirmative. It seems to me 
that, among other things, the onion and carrot 
fly are far more prevalent and thorough in their 
work than they were in the past, and either of 
these pests can completely ruin the largest crop. 
Both these small larvez2, however, are most 
susceptible to chemical preventives, of which 
there are many, and can be effectually destroyed 
if taken in time. Club root seems to me to be 
far more active and widespread on acid soils than 
it was previously, and until recently no really 
effective cure was known, but I am beginning to 
believe that this problem has now been solved. 


* * 
* 


Y own view is that diseases are far more 
prevalent and disastrous in their effects 
than they were in the past, but perhaps I take 
a depressing view owing to a sight I saw last 
July. A neighbouring market-gardener had 
two large tomato houses, each some 50 yds. 
long and each filled from end to end with the 
most magnificent tomato plants I have ever 
seen. The stems were nearly an inch in diameter, 
with each truss bearing an average of 10 well- 
formed fruits, but a fortnight later when I 
visited the garden the two houses looked as if 
they had been swept by the blast from a huge 
fire. Every plant was yellow and dried from 
root to top owing to the sleeping disease, and, 
except for a few fully-formed fruits, the com- 
plete crop was an utter ruin representing a loss 
of possibly £200. I understand that, however 
well the houses may be fumigated in the winter, 
there is a very grave risk of a return of the dis- 
ease next summer. 

At the same time one must not forget the 
potato blight of Ireland in the ’40s of last 
century. There is no one alive to-day who can 
give an eye-witness’s account of this disaster, 
which caused a famine and the death of about 
a quarter of a million people. I read one descrip- 
tion written by a farmer in Galway, who related 
how, late one evening, he was looking at his 
big healthy crop, and congratulating himself 
that so far he had escaped the disease, when 
suddenly he noticed a filmy yellow mist over 
the potatoes at the far end of the’ field. As he 
watched the haze crept up and spread over the 
field, and the following morning he looked out 
over a scene of ruin, for the whole crop was a 
sodden mass of putrefaction. 
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M. WIGHT hol 
last 
Tal 
Cel 
fre 
ALES is richer than England in possessing 

two ‘‘Land’s Ends”: in the north, the long ou! 
arm of the Lleyn stretching out into the or 
Atlantic; and in the south, the many fingers raj 


of St. Bride’s Bay. The coast of Pembrokeshire, in- 
cluding St. Bride’s Bay, is “rich in bays and sunken 
valleys, the sunniest spot in Wales, for all its exposure 
to blustering sou’-westers.’’ Variety is added to this 
broken coastline by the colours of the rocks which form 
the cliffs: there is the-deep red of the old red sand- 
stone, the grey of the mountain limestone and the rich 
purple and blue-grey of the fine-grained sandstones of 
which St. David’s Cathedral is built. 


At some time after the close of the Ice Age a sink- 
ing of the land along the Welsh coast submerged the 
lower ends of the river valleys to form long, narrow 
estuaries, of which the chief is Milford Haven, some 
10 miles long. This with its numerous creeks, well 
guarded by medizval castles, stretches half across the 
county, making communication difficult between north 
and south. Stories of sunken lands and lost cities have 
thus some foundation in fact; confirmed by the re- 
appearance of submerged forests after storms or at 
very low tides. Other relics of lost lands are the many 
small islands and rocks, which, with the tides racing 
between them, make the coast so dangerous to 
navigation. 


fis 
to 


The famous Pendine Sands are just over the 
county boundary, but the western arm of Carmarthen 
Bay shelters Saundersfoot and Tenby, both Pembroke- 
shire resorts. Tenby (Fig. 2) is one of the loveliest 
seaside towns in Great Britain, standing high upon a 1.—RED CLIFFS OF THE PEMBROKESHIRE COAST NEAR MARLOES 
limestone promontory, with a fine sandy bay 
on either side; and, inland from the golf course, 
are acres of marsh covered with yellow iris. 

Whether Tenby originated as a Danish 
fishing station, or as an early mediaeval port 





and market town, it was always of some completed in the fourteenth century. Across 
importance. It received a charter from 2% miles of sea lies Caldey Island, with its 
Edward III. Its castle existed in 1152,and the exquisite broken coastline of red and grey 
town walls, still nearly intact, were probably rocks and monastic traditions dating to the 
sixth century. 




























On the mainland, the 
high limestone cliffs con- 
tinue, except for a break at 
Lydstep Haven, to Manor- 
bier (Fig. 8). Here can be 
seen the lay-out of a medie- 
val manor almost complete 
the castle, the church, the 
dovecot and the mill all sur- 
vive. The castle was the 
birthplace in 1146 of that 
versatile chronicler, Giraldus 
Cambrensis: he has left 
us a long description of 
the place, “the sweetest 
spot in Wales,”’ when it had 
also a large lake, an orchard 
and vineyard and tall hazel 
trees. 




















Four miles inland st 
Carew Castle, a still {ier 
ruin, on an arm of Millord 
Haven. Here Sir Rhys -\p 
Thomas held a great toui ia 
ment in honour of | ‘y 
VII, three years after he 4 
landed at Milford to fight 
the throne. 


Westward from \ - 
bier begins some of the 
cliff scenery in sou 
Britain, including e 
famous Stack Rocks, 4! 
detached columns of e- 
stone rising from the 4 
nearly to the height o "¢ 
cliffs and thronged in 4 
breeding season with ro 


r 
2——THE OLD HARBOUR AT TENBY bills, guillemots and ¢ ls. 
The town walls, still nearly intact, were probably completed in the fourteenth century But we have pas 7d 
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stackpole, Lord Cawdor’s estate, with perhaps the 
smallest of all quays (Fig. 7), where coasting vessels 
land heavy goods, and the Bosherston lily pools (Fig. 
5), long stretches of fresh water with masses of white 
water-lilies. 

Near the most southerly point of the coast, St. 
Gowan’. Head, is his little chapel (Fig. 9), built just 
above | ;h-water mark. It is reached by over 50 steps 
in the ¢ ‘f, which no two people count alike, with its 
holy we just outside. Local tradition makes this the 
last ret at of Sir Gawain, a Knight of the Round 
Table; ore probably it belonged to one of the many 
Celtic s nts. Up to a century ago it was a much- 
frequen 1 place of pilgrimage for healing. 

Ty  °al of limestone country are the many danger- 
ous sink and fissures along this coast. The Cauldron 
or Devi . Punch Bowl is a round hollow with the sea 








raging > it 2 the Huntsman’s Leap isa deep, narrow 
a fissurec r which a horseman is said to have leapt, only 1 
i todie« hock on seeing the risk he had run. . 3.—LAVER GATHERERS’ HUTS IN FRESHWATER BAY 
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4.—STACK ROCKS, A BIRDS’ NESTING-PLACE 


In Freshwater Bay a group of laver gatherers’ huts 
Fig. 3) shows where the succulent seaweed is collected 
for market, ; 


Milford Haven has a long history: in medizval 
times it was the principal place of embarkation for 
Ireland: at Old Milford, the ‘‘blessed Milford’’ of 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, a naval dockyard was estab- 


lished in 1790, but it was afterwards transferred to 
Pembroke Dock, across the water, while Milford re- 
mained the mail port for Waterford. Nelson knew it 
well, ‘or it was the home of the Hamiltons, and in 1801 
he loid_ the foundation stone of the church they built. 
lo-lay Milford is the third largest fishing port in 
Britoin, Inland, around Dale, the rich soil has begun to 
‘up; rt the growing of early potatoes, tomatoes and 


otl rops, in which it bids fair to rival the Cornish 


coa 


est of Dale lies Skokholm, the ‘‘ Dream Island ”’ 
of !. Lockley, to be reached across rough seas from 
Mi Ss Haven, with its old walled deer park on the 
cli and with Skomer Island (Fig. 6) just off the 
i Marloes sands are sheltered by Gateholm, an 
Is at high tide but accessible for a few hours at 
e de to anyone willing to clamber over the rocks. 





I top is a mass of pink thrift in summer, and 
4 1S Of prehistoric dwellings stow that its security 
" >preciated by some early inhabitants. 


ve wild flowers of this region are almost unbeliev- 5.—MASSES OF WHITE WATER-LILIES IN THE BOSHERSTON POOLS 
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able in their profusion and richness of colour - blue 
squills, foxgloves, moon daisies, white and red campions 
bluebells, and, everywhere along the coast, the pink 
thrift, clothing the brightly coloured cliffs and islands 
An unforgettable memory is a patch of blue buglo« 
half way down the red cliffs near Marloes. <iaee 


St. Bride’s Bay has some fine cliffs, so: 1e 
them almost black from the coal measures they in 
and some little inlets where short strea:rs fin 
way down to the sea. It ends in the long stretch of 
Newgale Sands, crossed by the road to St. | vids 
which in winter after a storm may be almost | cked 
by the shingle thrown up beyond its isual ievel 


f 
lude: 
their 


We now enter Dewisland (St. David’s Lan the 
long peninsula which ends in St. David’s He 
Ramsey Island, with its gorgeously coloured roc 
bare, wind-swept moorlands. Much of. this 
including the lovely little creek of Solva, is pri 
by the National Trvst, and it is to be hoped tha 


and 
and 
ast, 

ted 
10re 





6.—MARLOES SANDS WITH GATEHOLM AND SKOMER ISLAND AT 
LOW TIDE 





9.—ST. GOWAN’S CHAPEL: IN THE CLIFFS. 
FORMERLY A MUCH-FREQUENTED PLACE 
OF PILGRIMAGE FOR HEALING 


7.—PERHAPS THE SMALLEST OF QUAYS—AT STACKPOLE 


of it will be made safe for ever and a sanctuary for 
wild life. 

The north coast, between St. David’s and Fish- 
guard, has few breaks in the cliffs large enough to 
contain even a village, but primitive man knew it well, 
and there are many traces of his presence—cromlechs 
(including a remarkable group of five near Newport), 
camps and hut foundations. This is not surprising, 
since a few miles inland rise the Prescelly Mountains, 
whence were taken blue stones of Stonehenge. 


Dinas Head, locally called the Island, since a little 
stream cuts it off from the mainland, supports the last 
herd of wild goats in Wales: a ruined church gives ‘‘s 
name to Cwm-yr-eglis on the north, and to the south 
is the curiously named inn, the Sailors’ Safety, shelter d 
in its little cove. Newport is a historic little town w''1 
a castle still habitable : the mayor is appointed by 
last surviving of the lords marchers. In medi: 
times this was a port and woollen market, but a pl: 

in the sixteenth century ended its prosperity. 


At Fishguard, on the other hand, the building 1 
fine modern harbour has greatly added to the im’ 

tance of the old-time port. Two miles up the v 
from Newport is Nevern, with an interesting ch. 2 
and St. Brynach’s Cross, a high cross of the n 4 
century: an old pilgrims’ way to St. David's S 
through Nevern, with a cross cut in the rock be > 
which the pilgrims knelt, and steps worn deep in 
8.—CARTING SAND AT MANORBIER—“ THE SWEETEST SPOT IN hillside by numberless feet. A few more miles a) 8 
the cliffs and we reach the estuary of the Teifi « 4 

WALES ” are on the borders of Cardigan. 
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lands, 
“of A BIRD-TABLE 
re ha By M. S. WOOD . 

lude: 

thei 

‘h )R a good many years before the summer 
vids of 1939 I kad been accustomed to snend much 


keq of the nesting season wandering about taking 
photographs of birds. Since then, at first 


owing 92 areturn to harness, and later to increasing 


the 





dific: v, both mechanical and physical, in getting 

and about. uch photography as I have been able to do has 

and been fined to the precincts of my small garden. 

re In it always have available an easily-moved biding 

ted tent, t, actually, most of my pictures have been 

owe obtai at a bird-table with the camera fixed in the 
wind of my sitting-room. 

a long time I contented myself with securing 

porti of my various feathered visitors, but this, at ROBIN ATTACKING A BLUE TIT WHICH HAS BEEN 
least my garden, is a limited pursuit, besides being 
unar. ‘ious. For the last couple of years or more it has ANNOYING IT 
been ° endeavour to obtain pictures of birds 
quarr ‘ng, or, failing that, expressing some of a second, using a telephoto lens stopped little more than a dozen can be said to visit it 
emot such as annoyance, fear or animosity. down to F11, but, of course, this is by no means _ regularly. The same individuals call week after 
As I .ve kept a ready-loaded and focused always possible. Even in a small garden it is week, often month after month and occasion- 
came: ~lways pointing at :ny bird-table thishas usually easy to procure suitable ‘“‘furniture’’ ally year after year, but I do not think the actual 
note: iled the endless patience with which the for the bird-table and this is animportant matter numbers are large, and y:articularly is this so 
bird- »tographer is often credited. Nowadays, to the photographer. Posts, branches, pieces of at the present time when food for the birds has 
[spe most of my time in this particular room rock carefully chosen will provide natural- to be much curtailed. 
and » not let the chance of a photograph looking settings for one’s pictures and can be Even without coloured rings it becomes 


easy to distinguish regular visitors, either by 
s 7 peculiarities of plumage or, even more often, of 
character or expression. 

A great individual variation is to be noticed in the 
dispositions of birds. Of my visitors, the chaffinch and 
great tit seem to be oftenest at loggerheads. The 
chaffinches appear most rash in their attacks on larger 
birds. My great tits are much given to bullying. They 
are for ever teasing and threatening other birds. Their 
antics when thus engaged are most amusing. So are 
those of the little blue tit, which are very similar, but 
more rapid and consequently more difficult to photo- 
graph. That restless, cheeky sprite the coal-tit is even 
worse in this respect. Marsh tits keep much to them- 
selves and rarely get involved in a quarrel. Of all my 
visitors the hedge-sparrow seems the most shy and 
retiring. Blackbirds, and thrushes even more so, appear 
good-tempeted and amiable. They will put up with a 
great Ceal of teasing before they show any signs of 
retaliating. The house-sparrow is greedy and would 
rather feed than fight, and the same applies to the 
starling. Both are very efficient if a quarrel does occur. 
Robins fight little with other species, but are very 

aggressive ifanotherrobin appears. Green finches 





GOOD-TEMPERED BLACKBIRD REACTING TO THE REPEATED 
ATTACKS OF A GREAT TIT 





‘or 


interfere unduly with the reading, writing or 
other work on which I may be engaged. 
When trying to secure photographs of birds 
quarrelling there are many difficulties to be 
faced. One of the most serious is that, unless 
the opponents are very close together indeed, 
it is impossible to get them satisfactorily in the 
same victure. An even worse cause of failure 
is that one or the other—often both—of the 


easily changed. In my opinion these additions 
should be quite simple; if at all elaborate they 
are liable to detract from the irterest of tie 
birds. A plain straight branch, fastened at 
right angles to the way the camera is pointing, 
I have found best for depicting quarrels. 

As regards the birds themselves: a sur- 
prising number of species have been attracted 


seem both bad-tempered and quarrelsome. The 
great spotted woodpecker, hawfinch, blackcap, 
pied flycatcher, wren, willow warbler all vay 
me occasional visits. Then when snow is on the 
ground, .rooks, jackdaws, jays and gulls often 
raid the table. 

Had times been normal I should have liked 
to write of the foods I have found attractive, but, 


to to my bird-table in the course of years, but at present, I have to use anything I can get. 
IL combatants is moving too fast for the shutter 

hs at the critical moment. I have never yet taken a suc- 
), cessful photograph of an actual fight, which practically 
g, always takes place ir the air and is of relatively rare 
, occurrence. Even when the birds are only preparing 

for battle successes are relatively few. 

le ! was fortunate in the fact that, when war broke 
+t out, | had a quite unusually large supply of film packs. 
i It was so big in fact that, though I have made many 
‘ exposures since then, the original stock is not yet 
exliausted, but the quality and speed of the films has 
" now much deteriorated. Recently, I have been able 


to ubtain a limited number of glass plates, a photo- 
gravhic commodity I had not previously used since 
sor’ time in the early ’90s! The window in which my 
ca: ra is fixed looks due west. On this side the 


g.ad slopes very steeply away from the house, so 
: tl the sky, or distant mountains, the latter often 
0! ured by cloud, form the natural background for 
m pictures. True, I can alter my background, though 
4 very satisfactorily, by raisizig the camera, or 


‘ing the bird-table. The latter is of plain boards, 
t. square and is fixed on a post 7 ft. high, which 
s it level with the window. The middle of the 
table is 7 ft. 6 ins. from my camera. Except for 
arrival of an unusual visitor, I make no ex- 
‘es unless my electric exposure meter tells me the 
t is favourable. I like to work at about one-fiftieth 





COCK CHAFFINCH AND COCK HOUSE-SPARROW IN A QUARREL 


WHICH ENDED IN FEATHERS FLYING 
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COLLECTORS 
QUESTIONS 


AN ENGLISH TOWN 
I WOULD be grateful if you could identify 


the subject of this oil painting of a building. 

The artist is believed to be G. Fox (1792- 
1819) and the size of the canvas is 12 ins. by 
14} ins.—H. A. Leceatr, London. 


This is the west front of the Town Hall, 
Brighton, built 1828-32 from designs by Thomas 
Cooper, a local architect. The low buildings on 
the left are the old covered market, built at the 
same time and subsequently reconstructed for 
other purposes. The picture shows what a fine 
Civic Centre Brighton had a century ago. 

There are at least 29 artists named Fox. 
G. Fox and E. Fox lived together, E. being 
prolific and painting much at Brighton, G. 
leaving very little and ceasing so far as is known 
in 1819. It is clear that the picture could not 
have been painted before 1830. The costumes 
of the figures seem to indicate a date not 
earlier than 1840. 





NORSE TREEN 
I have in my possession an old wooden bowl. 


8 ins. in diameter, painted inside in a design of 
red and green on a golden brown background. 


Written round the inner rim, in black 
characters, is the following inscription : 
“* Grande God Drich Dig eet Lijstigt Mod 


ede ek) 


I should be glad if you could give me any 
information as to the country of origin of this 
bowl and if possible a translation of the inscrip- 
tion.—W. A. Fewi-Smira, 55, Broadway, 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 


Your wooden bowl is unquestionably 
Scandinavian, and the sense of the inscription 
is: May great good or fortune make [or turn] 
you happy., It is evidently peasant work and 
the text may be slightly misspelt, and it is 
impossible to say on its evidence whether it is 
Norwegian, Swedish or Danish. 





LORD TENNYSON, AFTER G. F. WATTS 


See Question: A Portrait of Tennyson 
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BRIGHTON 


TOWN HALL, circa 
See Question: 
A PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON 

Can you identify this picture, a photograph 
of which I have received from Mr. Weddell, 
President of the Richmond Art Gallery, Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A.? It was bought by him in Mexico 
as an alleged portrait of my grandfather the 
Ist Lord Tennyson, by Alma-Tadema. It cer- 
tainly does bear a sort of resemblance to him, 
but I don’t think he ever looked so much like 
Svengali.—A. TENNyson, The Grange, In- 
grave, Brentwood, Essex. 

The National Portrait Gallery points out 
that this is a copy of the 
painting of Tennyson by 
G. F. Watts, 1859. It may 
be by a French or even 
Transatlantic hand, and 
makes him look very much 


milder than as depicted by 
Watts. 


WEDGWOOD 
MEDALLIONS 


I have found in an old 
family desk 25 medallions in 
high relief of kings and queens, 
size 2 ins. by 13 ins., of 
black basalt. Of these 19 are 
marked ‘‘Wedgwood & 
Bently” in small type and 
have numbers between 2 and 
36. One is marked “* Wedg- 
wood,” numbered 13 and 
stamped “* Henry IV.” Four 
are numbered but not marked. 

They are all heads and 
busts only and are quite per- 
fect, but in some cases the 
edges of the medallions are 
slightly chipped as if they 
might have been forced into a 
frame. The damage in all 
cases is on the front and can 
hardly be due to falls, as the 
ones damaged are chipped in 
several places. 

Any information about 
them will be appreciated.— 
D. C. Granam, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 
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1840, ATTRIBUTED TO E. FOX 
An English Town 
During his partnership with Thomas 


Bentley (1768-80) Wedgwood produced at his 
Etruria factory sets of medallions, generally in 
black basaltes ware, with portrait heads in 
relief, designed as medallic illustrations to 
accompany the study of history. They were 
intended to be kept, like coins or medals, in 
cabinets with drawers or trays specially 
designed to contain them; but individual 
medallions were issued in large numbers—in 
black basaltes or in blue or other coloured 
jasper ware with reliefs in white—either in 
narrow brass frames, supplied by Boulton and 
Watt, of Soho, Birmingham, with a ring for 
hanging them from a nail as wall decoration, 
or for mounting in furniture, pedestals of clocks, 
brooches and other articles. From the descrip- 
tion of condition it seems that the medallions 
which are the subject of enquiry have been 
forcibly removed from some such mounting. 
In the catalogue supplied by the Wedgwood firm 
these medallions are classed in eight categories, 
the first illustrating the history of Greece and 
Egypt, the next four Roman history, including 
a series of the emperors down to Constantine. 
Then there are portraits of the Popes, and 
kings and queens of England and France, and 
the last series, ‘‘Illustrious Moderns.’’ These 
sets of medallions are referred to in most books 
on Wedgwood; a good account is given by Sir 
Arthur Church (Josiah Wedgwood, second 
edition, London, 1903, pages 41-46), wlio 
comments that “in comparatively rare instances 
only have they much artistic merit, but tie 
several series, when properly arranged in 
the trays of a coin-cabinet, possess a cert! 
educational value.’’ Wedgwood’s aim, as °° 
tells us in his catalogue, was to prod 
“regular biographical suites of distinguis 
characters, in different ages and nations, 
the illustration of that pleasing and instruct 
history.” 


AN INTERESTING CRICKET 
JUG 


At a recent sale at Christie’s on behal 
the Red Cross a jug depicting William Cl: 
(Clark), Fuller Pilch and Box the wicket-ke« 
was offered for sale. It is believed that only ' 
examples of the jug exist. As William Clo 
was the founder of the famous Trent Bri 
Cricket Ground the jug was purchased by ' ? 
friends of the Nottinghamshire C.C.C. anc ! 
will find a permanent home in the Pavilion 
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(Left) REGISTRATION MARKS OF 
PAPIER MACHE ARMCHAIRS 


See Question: Makers’ Marks on Papier Mache 


(Below) A CRICKETING JUG 

WITH PORTRAITS OF WILLIAM 

CLARKE, FULLER PILCH AND 
BOX 


See Question: An Interesting Cricket Jug 





Trent idge after the war. William Clarke was 
also th. under and captain of the famous All- 
Englar XI which used to tour the country 
playin gainst odds and was the greatest lob 
howler all time. In 1852 ‘“ Felix” published 
alittle +k entitled How to play Clarke: Being 
an At’ »pt to Unravel the Mysteries of the 
Ballar 0 show what Defence and Hitting are 
tobec loyed against this Celebrated Bowler. 
Vooth owler has ever been paid such a compli- 
ment ( at. 


1 100 Years of Trent Bridge, by 


E. J cas, privately printed for Sir Julien 
Cahn 138 on the occasion of the Trent Bridge 
center appears a picture by Sir William 
Vicho of a similar jug which I enclose. It 
is beli that the original of the picture in the 
possessie of Sir William is the only other 
example in existence. Commander R. S.C. 
Isgar. ©'.S.0., the donor of the jug to the Red 
Cross. \ lieves that 24 copies were made by order 


of the pottery trade about 1840 and presented to 
certain cricketers. 

The jug is 64 ins. in height and has no 
maker's marks. I should be obliged if anyone 

















could throw any light on the history of the 
jug or the existence of any other examples. 
—Dovcias M‘Crartn, Normanton Grange, Plumtree, 
Nottinghamshire. 


In the absence of any kind of mark it is impossible to 
pronounce with certainty on the place of manufacture 
of the Trent Bridge cricketing jug. Probability is in 
favour of a Staffordshire pottery, but jugs of the same 
type were made in Yorkshire, the North of England and 
elsewhere. Shape and technique are those of the so- 
called Pratt ware, with painting in high-temperature 
pigments of a kind easily recognisable which were intro- 
duced about the end of the eighteenth century. The 
shape of the jug can also be traced back to that period, 
and continued in favour long into the nineteenth century. 
Pratt ware is so called after the name of the maker 
occasionally to be seen impressed on specimens of the 
type, but exactly similar wares were made by firms 
other than Pratt (whose factory was at Fenton), and 
not only in Staffordshire. Other examples of this 
cricketing jug have not come to our notice. 


MAKERS’ MARKS ON PAPIER MACHE 


Recently I have bought from two different sources 
three small papier mache armchairs decorated and inlaid 
with pearl. They are of the hollow scrolled-back type and 
allare stamped with the names Jennens and Bettridge. 
In addition they bear makers’ marks, of which I enclose 
drawigs. I should be greatly obliged if you could inform 
me as to their significance.—AMBROSE HEAL (Sir), 196, 
Pottes.am Court Road, London, W.1. 


orated manufactured articles of early and mid- 
n days often bear this registration mark, printed 
essed. This diamond-shaped mark, with its central 
ts four corner compartments and its surmounting 
iclosing a Roman numeral, indicates a date of 
ture between 1842 and 1883. 


: precise year and month in which the design was 
regi ted may be interpreted from the accompanying 
cha The two columns at the left give the date in which 
the yright was issued. Until 1867 this was shown by 
the ‘r in the upper compartment of the diamond, the 
th her compartments indicating : left hand, month of 
1S‘ ; found in the third column of the key; right 
he iy of issue; lower compartment, the bundle or 
Pe umber at the Patent Office by means of which 


Victori 
or in 
“Ri 
circ] 
mai 


may identify the manufacturer. By 1868 the 


had taken every letter of the alphabet, necessitating 
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a re-shuffle in the position of the key letters: 
upper compartment, the day of issue; left hand, 
the parcel number; right hand, the year; lower 
compartment, the month. Three amendments, 
probably caused by forgetful clerks, are recorded 
in the chart. In the circle surmounting the 
diamond is a Roman numeral which refers to 
the class of manufactured articles upon which 
the mark is applied. 


In some instances the manufacturer also 
attached his name to the mark. Where this 
does not appear, the parcel number supplies 
means of identification. This information is 
known at the Patent Office, 25, Southampton 
Buildings, London, W.C.2. 

There has been some official secrecy con- 
cerning these registration marks, but all the 
essential information is in Hansard and the 
Public General Statutes, always open pages to 
those who are interested. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed in 1841 ‘‘to consolidate and 
amend the laws relating to the copyright of 
designs ornamenting articles of manufacture.’’ 
With various amendments this was basic until 
1883. 

Manufactures were divided into 13 classes. 
Class I included articles composed entirely or 
chiefly of metal; class II, wood, which included 
papier maché; class III, glass; class IV, 
earthenware. The law also required the marking 
of all copyright articles with the letters “Rd” 
(registered) together with code letters and num- 
bers to correspond with date of registration. 
Provision was made for preventing piracy of 
registered designs. 


Questions intended for these pages should 
be forwarded to the Editor, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be 


made. 





REGISTER 


OF DESIGNS 


























Index to the letters for each month and year from 1842 to 1883 
1842 x 1863 G January Cc From 1842 to 1867 
1843 H 1864 N February G 
1844 Cc 1865 Ww March Ww 
1845 A 1866 | Q April H a class 

b year 
1846 I 1867 T May E c month 
d day 
1847 F 1868 xX June M > eine 
1848 U 1869 H July I 
From 1868 to 1883 

1849 S 1870 Cc August R 
1850 Vv 1871 A September D 
1851 P 1872 I October B 
1852 D 1873 sy November K 
1853 ¥ 1874 U December A 
1854 J 1875 s 

For September, 1857, from September 1 to 
1855 E 1876 Vv 19, the symbol ?R was used. 
1856 t 1877 Pp For December, 1860, ?K was used. 

From March 1 to 6, 1878, the followin 
1857 K 1878 D registration mark was issued : . 
1858 B 1879 Y 

CQ) 
iss9 | mM || 1880 | J as 
1860 Z 1881 E a (") <4 
1861 R 1882 L Instead of 
oo» 

1862 | © || 1883 | K 9 YW, 





























CHART SHOWING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MARKS ON 


MID- VICTORIAN 


See Question: 


EARLY AND 
REGISTERED DESIGNS 


Makers’ Marks on Papier Mache 








1.—TWICKENHAM, 
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FROM RICHMOND 


— 


HILL, ABOUT 1745. 


From a painting by Antonio Joli in the Ionides Collectio 


TWICKENHAM—I 


Among the gardens of riverside villas in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the perception of landscape beauty in England hac if 


RANCIS BACON, it seems, was the 
first to discover the peculiar properties 
of Twickenham, which were to make 
of it the villegiature of so many fas- 
tidious spirits and, it may be claimed, the 
seed-bed of the visual approach to English 
landscape and gardening. To Pope, Horace 
Walpole, and J. M. W. Turner, famous 18th- 
century residents, what do not subsequent 
generations owe for the opening of their eyes 
to the visual values around them! In trying 
to picture Twickenham facing Richmond Hill 
across Ham Meads, as it was two centuries 
ago, the closest parallel is perhaps with 
Marlow or Goring now: a riverside village 
with an old church lying in a fertile well- 
timbered plain, looking across the Thames to 
a steep, wooded, ridge. On the river bank is 
rising a succession of Georgian villas, stately 
and trim, in their landscaped gardens 
Marble Hiil, Strawberry Hill, Mount Lebanon, 


York House, Cambridge House, Orleans 
House—reaching down to the romantic pile 


of Syon in Isleworth, while opposite, across 
the river but not yet joined by a bridge, is 
growing up the more urban suburb of Rich- 
mond, that we have lately explored, round 
the precincts of Sheen Palace. 

Twickenham Park was leased to the 
Bacon family as early as 1574, and 20 years 
later Francis Bacon described to his brother 


RCTs 


2.—POPE’S VILLA, TWICKENHAM, BY SAMUEL SCOTT. 


not its origin, its earliest cult. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


the solace that he found there: “One day 
draweth on another, and I am well pleased 
in my being here, for methinks Solitariness 
collecteth the mind, as shutting the eyes doth 
the sight.” Here he may well have written 
some of his celebrated Essays, perhaps that 
On Gardens. Later in life, as Lord Chancellor, 
he envisaged a scheme to achieve by bequest 
that which the Georgian coterie of Twicken- 
ham in a sense fulfilled. “Let Twitnam,” he 
wrote to his man Thomas Bushell, “which I 
sold in my younger days, be purchased, if 
possible, for a residence for such deserving 
persons to study in, since I experimentally 
found the situation of that place much con- 
venient for the trial of my philosophical 
conclusions.”" That in his earlier letter he 
should have compared the effect the place 
had on him to “shutting the eyes’”’ implies, 
as was almost certainly the case, that Bacon’s 
visual sense was not developed any more 
than other Elizabethans’; yet it was largely, 
we may guess, the scenic beauty of the spot 
that stimulated him so remarkably if un- 
consciously. 

A century later Defoe, gliding down the 
river past Twickenham, hit on the real nature 
of this visual, pictorial quality in the scenery, 
though he still lacked the vocabulary with 
which to express what he felt : 

I find that none has spoken of what I call the 





(IONIDES COLLECTION) 


distant Glory of all these Buildings: Theic isa 
Beauty in these Things at a Distance, takin them 
en Passant, and in Perspective, which few eople 


value, and fewer understand; and yet here thicy are 
more truly great than all their private Beauties 
whatsoever. 

What he saw—a succession of classical 
mansions and villas rising among yet half. 
grown trees—is shown in the View from 
Richmond Hill of circa 1745 (Fig. 1). But it 
was not till after the turn of the century that 
the deepening appreciation. of landscape 
painting, that followed the humanist pre. 
occupation with the human form, enabled 
general effects and composition in nature to 
be consciously enjoyed as “picturesque” 
landscape, that is abstractly, apart from its 
components, in the way revealed by painters 
—of whom the favourite was Claude. In his 
references to the house he bought at Twicken- 
ham in 1725, Pope implies that pictorial 
qualities in the scene were among those that 
drew him to it, though he seems to have been 
conscious of an analogy not so much with 
painting as with classical literature. At “my 
Tusculum,” as he called it, he described how 
our river glitters beneath an unclouded sun, its 
banks retain the verdure of showers, our trees, like 
new acquaintances brought happily together, are 
stretching their arms to meet each other. 

But in the miniature landscape garden that 
he “twisted and twirled and rhymed and 
harmonised” in five acres beyond 
the road at the back of his house, 
and in the celebrated grotto that he 


have a far-reaching influenc: on 
the men of the next generatior who 


developed its primitive essay: ‘to 
full-fledged landscape design. 
The painting of Pope’: 


in the Ionides Collection (! . 2) 
by Samuel Scott—who liv . m 
Twickenham Manor House— ows 


it in about 1770 after a late. resi- 
dent had added the flanking ngs 
with bow windows. Early i - 

the 


century it was demolished | 


and nothing survives of i 


street-names on its site—! I 4 


owner of neighbouring pro ‘ty, | 
but § 






% 


tunnelled under the road to give 
access to it, he gave practical ex- J 
pression to the new, if still imme 
ture, cult of the visual and, indeed, 


created something that wes 10 | 


‘illa | 
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mile up-stream from the 
church. There. indeed, is 
Twickenliam’s only authen- 
of the poet— 


c relic 
the tablet set up by him 
to his father, with the 
addition below it: 
et Sibi 
Qui < ‘it anno MDCCXLIIII 


\etatis LVI 
T -ee years later 


Horace Walpole bought 
“the « amelled meadows 
with illagree hedges” 
of the inket-shop-keeper 
Mrs.C. enix’s little house 
at St: «berry Hill, just 
southy ds of Pope’s, and 
wrote it “Pope’s ghost 
is jt now skimming 
unde! iy window by 
most tical moonlight”’ 
while arges as solemn 
as | s of the Ex- 
cheq| move up and 
down river. As with 
Pope » scenic stimulus 
of T nham took hold 
of t frivolous young 
Hor: nd forced his in- 
cipic omanticism into 
the ‘xotic blossom of 
the vtic revival. His 
fantasy, sobered and ex- 
tended yet intact, still 
stan ind his ghost, if it 
too s beneath the 
wind must smile 
with satisfaction to find his Gothicisms 


sheltering in all sincerity a well-known Jesuit 
college. 

As early as Charles II’s reign some of 
the most famous gardens of the formal type 
were created on this reach of the river. Lord 
Clarendon, at York Hous:, attracted a choice 
literary company, but is not known to have 
been a gardener. On the other hand Sir 
William Temple, Bacon’s successor as the 
panegyrist of formal gardens, created a 
famous one at East Sheen, and Sir Stephen 
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4.--SOUTH END HOUSE, MONTPELIER ROW, 





Foxe another at Isleworth. These, according 
to Defoe, were the only two which made 
complete use of trimmed evergreens, 


and of Sir Stephen’s this was to be said, That all 
his fine Evergreens were raised in the places where 
they stood. It was here that King William was so 
pleased that, according to his Majesty’s usual 
expression when he liked a place very well, he stood, 
and looking round him from the head of one of the 
canals, Well, says his Majesty, I could dwell here 
five days. 


At Twickenham itself, that of Secretary 
Johnston, who specialised in fruit and 
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WITH THE GREAT PLANE TREE 





3.--MARBLE HILL, BUILT FOR THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK BY GEORGE II ABOUT 1723 


vines, was ranked “‘among the first gardens 
in the kingdom.”’ 

Till after the beginning of the present 
century it could also be said that ‘‘the most 
noticeable feature of the district is its wooded 
character, specially remarkable for its weep- 
ing willows, Lombardy poplars, and cedars 
of Lebanon” (F. Chapman, Richmond, Twick- 
enham, and Kew, 1900). Weeping willows are 
said to have been introduced by a Mr. Vernon, 
an Aleppo merchant, at Twickenham Park; 
alternatively that Pope obtained cuttings 
from some sticks in the 
packing of a present sent 
from Spain to Lady Suffolk 
at Marble Hill, and which, 
when struck, proved to be 
weeping willows. The 
Dutch Earl of Rochford is 
said to have brought the 
first sapling of Lombardy 
poplar from Turin. A 
house acquired by the Earl 
of Strafford in 1701, lying 
in Fig. 1 among the trees 
behind Orleans House (the 
most prominent Twicken- 
ham house in the view), 
was called Mount Lebanon 
after its cedars, some of 
which still flourish. Stimu- 
lated by Pope and the 
natural beauty of the 
setting, some of the earliest 
essays in landscape plant- 


ing took place in the 
gardens of these Twicken- 
ham villas. 


Pope was “contriver 
of the gardens,”’ as Swift 
was “chief butler and 
keeper of the ice-house,’ 
to Lady Suffolk, for 
whom the 8th Earl of 
Pembroke and Lord Bur- 
lington are credited with 
having designed Marble 
Hill, at the expense 
of her fond retainer the 
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Prince of Wales, later George II. In a letter to 
Gay, Lady Suffolk told him in 1723 that the house 
was almost finished. It is a little gem of 
Palladian architecture, with one stately room 
on the first floor overlooking the river and 4 
perfect staircase of the classic kind, its walls 
formerly grained walnut picked out in gold 
but now, ill-advisedly, painted the conventional 
white. Its original planted frame survives. tal] 
trees flanking a wide vista to the fronts. A plan 
preserved at Wilton, almost certainly by | ord 
Pembroke and with cryptically jocular an- 5ta- 
tions, may be for an early, larger, versio. of 
Marble Hill; but, in the light of our gr ng 
knowledge of the part taken by Roger Morr as 
architectural expert to Pembroke, and the |) kes 
of Richmond and Argyll, Marble Hill ma be 
added to the group of exquisite Palladian bui! ngs 
for which he was executively responsible, 
more. The fame of the house was later incr: 
by being leased for a time to Mrs. FitzHe 


5.—TWICKENHAM CHURCH, FROM THE RIVERSIDE 


Re-built 1713-15; John James architect 








6.—MONTPELIER ROW, BUILT ABOUT 1720 


8.—SION ROW. 1721 


the Lass of Richmond Hill, after her secret 
marriage to George IV, and later as a residence 
of the Marquess Wellesley. In this century, after 
standing empty, it was acquired for preservation 
by the L.C.C. and has since been maintained, 
very indifferently, as a popular tea-house. It 
is to be hoped that after the war the Council’s 
policy of more enlightened treatment of the 
architectural treasures in its control will lead to 
its better use and care. 


The accession of George I coincided 
the development of Twickenham from a 
community with a few large properties in! 
residential suburb convenient to Hampton ( 
The change was signalised by the re-buildii 
the parish church, after its medieval body 
collapsed in 1713, as an arcaded hall wi 
stout Doric order dignifying its handsome 
exterior (Fig. 5). Sir Godfrey Kneller, \ 
country house, Whitton Hall, lay within 
parish, was one of the churchwardens at 
time, and the architect was John Jame 
Greenwich, who had recently built the ma! 
opposite Ham House, later known as Or: 
House, for Mr. Secretary Johnston. The cl 


is a noble instance of James’s plain massive s 
7.—HOUSES AT THE SOUTH END OF MONTPELIER ROW strongly influenced by that of the Boar 
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9, 11—MONTPELIER 


Work. to which he was attached under Wren, 
Haw.s;oor and Vanbrugh. Inside, a re- 
markavle feature is the gallery, the oak front 
of which James designed as an entablature 
of the external Doric order, its triglyphs 
servin’, as it were, as balusters. 


About 1720 a Captain Gray erected 
Montpelier Row on part of his property 
adjoining Marble Hill park. It is a terrace 
of 24 houses at right angles to Richmond 
Road and the river. The capacious houses 
are of the standard types then being put up 
everywhere, but reveal greater variety of 
detail in doorways, staircases, etc., and of 
frontage, than, say, Maids of Honour Row, 
Richmond, built about the same time. In 
1721 another terrace called Sion Row was 
built (Fig. 8), of rather smaller houses, on a 
slight curve, and overlooking the grounds of 
York House. The latter is now the Twick- 
enham municipal offices, with fine public 
gardens. The brick centre block rising to 
three storeys, with low lateral wings, is, 
though somewhat altered, an important early 
Charles II house, the one built for himself 
by Lord Chancellor Clarendon. Dunkirk 


(Clarendon) House in Piccadilly, and Cornbury 
were designed by Hugh May, and it seems 





12.—COTTAGES 





COUNTRY 


IN ORLEANS ROAD 
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ROW ENTRANCES, AND (10) GAZEBO OF 


not unlikely that he was also responsible for 
York House. 

Montpelier Row, with its garden fore- 
courts, varied doorways, and differences of 
levels, gives no suggestion of the monotony 
of which 19th-century critics complained in 
Georgian architecture, and which  well- 
meaning town-planners nowadays are apt to 
produce by the over-strict regulation of roof- 
line and elevation in modern Georgian 
streets. It is probable that many of the 
houses were built to the original lessee’s 
specific requirements by the same con- 
tractor. Till recently a contemporary chapel, 
long disused, stood in one of the turnings out 
of the Row. The houses have always at- 
tracted a distinguished variety of residents 
—in the nineteenth century Skelton, the 
antiquarian engraver, and Tennyson (about 
1850), are found living here, and currently 
Lord Listowel, Mr. De La Mare, and Sir 
Charles Reilly. The presence of the last- 
named tends to confirm, as is so often found, 
that the exponents of the most advanced 
architectural theories live themselves in 
Georgian houses. 

Mr. De La Mare and Sir Charles occupy 
South End House (Fig. 7), which has been 


13.— REGENCY 
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VILLAS 










SOUTH END HOUSE 





from a _ noble 


into flats entered 
staircase that rises in one of the rectangular 


divided 


divisions of the plan. South End House was 
always larger than the rest, with two little 
wings at the back where a later resident 
borrowed ideas from Strawberry Hill when 
adding a large room, overlooking the spacious 
lawn (Fig. 4). On this stands a magnificent 
plane tree, one of the giants of its race, 
and, beneath its shade, still stands a trim 
gazebo guarded by somebody’s, perhaps 
armorial, greyhounds (Fig. 10). 

And so the wanderer in Twickenham, 
although its meadows and most of its 
mansions have disappeared, still finds plenty 
to delight his eye. In Orleans Road, at the 
back of Montpelier Row, for instance, are 
two little houses (Fig. 12) preserving the 
character of the humbler lanes in its dis- 
tinguished days; and in Richmond Road 
are a number of Regency villas, charming 
with their buff brickwork, white facings, and 
sensitive design—one even retaining the 
monkey-puzzle that, echoing the Regent’s 
tin palm trees at Brighton, enjoys, in this 
kind of setting, one of its few occasions of 
appropriateness. 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM A WOODMAN’S DIARY 


UNE 27.—Most of our thuya poles—no 
matter how straight and perfect—were cut 
up into pit-props, but to-day three good 
specimens which we felled two months ago 

were split down the middle with the saw, all but 
for the last 10 ins. at the butts. The split poles 
were then tied together with string to prevent 
warping. They are destined for ladder-making. 
I cannot discover whether thuya is commonly 
used for ladders, but it is wonderfully light— 
lighter than ash or the usual larch. (Seasoned 
thuya averages about 25 lb. per cubic foot, 
against 44 lb. for ash and 37 lb. for larch.) 
Normally, Norwegian larch was used for the 
longest ladders, and home-grown for the shorter 
and sturdier. For rungs or rounds of ladders 
the sound oak from the spokes of wheels is often 
used. Comparably, old rasps are sometimes 
forged into billhooks and fagging hooks—and 
some of the best shepherds’ crooks are made 
from old Damascus gun-barrels such as were 
themselves made originally from worn-out 





horseshoes and nails. 





A 30-YEAR PLANTATION OF LARCH 
AND DOUGLAS FIR AND— 


June 28.—I have never before handled a 
swift but to-day picked up a youngster with an 
injured wing: possibly it had struck a tele- 
phone wire Remembering the belief (popular 
but not mine) that a swift cannot rise from a 
flat surface, I gave it a flying start, but it came 
down within 25 yds., so I recaptured and killed 
it, to ensure a speedier end than a cat would give. 
Most of us have at some time or another picked 
up such highly-specialised birds as guillemots, 
gulls, owls and woodpeckers, but the flyers 
pay excellence much more rarely come to hand, 
and to my lay eye this young swift seemed, 
with its long wings, tiny legs and perfect stream- 
lining, the most highly specialised development 


of all. While on the subject of birds, I do not 
remember having before seen a woodcock 


between June 1 and August 31 (have there not 
been discussions as to where woodcock go at 
this time ?), but a fortnight ago a specimen rose 
from some oak underwood here. 

JuLy 3.—A wettish day. The work was not 
too well laid out and there was some searching 
for jobs in the dry, much to Jackie’s exaspera- 
tion. Once, while I was myself trying—evi- 
dently not with great success—to make myself 
useful, he exclaimed : ‘‘ You might be on holiday. 
You keep walking about like a spare pussy !” 
The other day the foreman commented on an 
untidy heap of pole ends: ‘‘They want to be 
kept straighter than that: they look as though 
they’d fallen out of an aeroplane !”’ 

Juty 5.—Sawing some big elm into boards : 
4-ft. lengths, 1 in. thick, for pig-sties, and longer, 


3/, in., for barns and other farm buildings. I 
am no lover of elm, but the figure of some of the 
wood was really superb, and to use it for mere 
farm buildings seemed a waste when it might 
have made beautiful furniture. The pig-sty 
boards are all pickled (boiled in creosote) which 
makes them distasteful to the pigs, which would 
otherwise gnaw them. The preserving creosote 
also disguises the sapwood. Unfortunately, 
some of the elm boards (and of the oak also) 
usually split in the boiling. 

Juty 8.—Helped the foreman to set the 
teeth of a circular saw. The set was to be 
narrower than before, and we closed the teeth 
with the vice, the handle of which I turned 
while he held the saw. He mentioned that there 
seemed to be a great difference in the steel of 
saws: the teeth of some took much bending 
and were liable to snap, while the teeth of others 
were easily adjusted. A nest built in the timber- 
yard by a tree-creeper, which successfully 
reared a brood, is now in use by a wren. Un- 
fortunately the position of the nest is such 
that I cannot see what alterations or adaptations 
have been made. A spotted flycatcher is now 
rearing a second brood in a nest which it built 
in the trellis-work beside the front door of a 
farm-house on this estate. Am I mistaken in 
thinking that both the wren’s taking over of a 
tree-creeper’s nest, and the flycatcher’s second 
use of its own nest, are very unusual? (The 
flycatcher’s second brood later came to grief.) 

Jury 11.—Having enjoyed Dr. John 
Ramsbottom’s new 2s. King Penguin on Edible 
Fungi, and noted his statement under the 
beefsteak fungus (Fistulina hepatica) that 
“Brown oak, valued by cabinet-makers, is 
obtained from trees attacked by this fungus,” 
I wrote to him on this and one or two other 
points and to-day received a reply and a copy 
of an address he delivered to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1936 on the uses of fungi. Here it is 
mentioned that K. St. G. Cartwright had re- 
cently shown that ‘brown oak” is structurally 
sound and further that the colour can be pro- 
duced by artificial inoculation with the fungus. 
I wonder we have not heard more about this. 
But ignorance about quality timbers is not rare 
among woodmen accustomed to handling wood 
for estate buildings: the other day I read in 
W. Bullock’s little book Timber : 

In many cases trees get pollarded, and in course 
of years develop burrs and excrescences from which 
the finest wood is generally obtained. These brown 
oak trees are not common, and owing to their value 
are much sought after. One instance, however, 
where the wood had evidently not been valued came 
under the writer’s notice some years ago, a good 
portion of a fair-sized park on the borders of 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire having been fenced 
with cleft oak, remarkably rich in colour and figure, 
which would probably have been worth in the tree 
from five to six shillings per foot cube. 

The same writer notes : 

These trees are mostly found in the Southern 
and more often in the Midland Counties, but are 
rare in the North, and only one instance of their 
having been found in Scotland appears to be known. 
Whether this beautiful wood is indigenous to Great 
Britain or not is an interesting question, but so far 
as is known it has never been found in other 
countries. 

It is generally sawn into. veneers, and high 
prices are obtainable when they are of good descrip- 
tion, the wood making remarkably handsome 
furniture. A fashion for its use obtained in the United 
States some twenty years ago, and some fairly large 
shipments left England for New York. 

Jury 15.—To-day we had on the bench and 
sawed four lengths of wood that had us all 
guessing for 10 minutes. Red oak, beech and 
sweet chestnut were the three chief possi- 
bilities, but none was regarded as a probability. 
Then the foreman remembered where the 
original trees were cut: they were white-and- 
fair, which, translated, is whitebeam. This tree, 
I found on reference, has in other parts of 
England such odd local names as hen-apple, 
whipcrop and sea-owler—none of which is quite 
so descriptive (at least of its spring-time 
beauty) as white-and-fair. The timber is said 
to be as hard as oak and tougher than ash. 


JuLy 17.—My-wife, while being persuaded 
by the fishmonger to try some Manx kippers 


which she thought undersized, was told that 
oak trees were specially grown on the Isle of 
Man to provide the green sawdust with which 
the Manx kippers were smoked. Truth or 
salesmanship ? 


JuLy 18.—Our Timber Corps girl told me. 
when I was sawing some silver birch logs wit! 
her, that at her last place much silver birc! 
was sent away for pit-props. She had al 
helped to make, from silver birch, large numbe: 
of bungs for beer barrels. Our larger birch 
sawn into boards but most of the other goes f 
firewood. 


JuLy 25.—Began our second trimming | 
the young spruce plantation which we had 
go through first at the end of May. Nett! 
again waist-high. Some talk of twirgs—the b: 
wood for them, the best weight and shape. 
had never heard the Berkshire word until! 
came here, so will give the Dialect Dictionai 
definition : ‘‘The hooked stick used to gather 
up corn in fagging.’’ But of course our twir 
were merely to turn aside the nettles, burdoc 
and-other rubbish as we cut with our rip-hool 

JuLy 26.—Came across two big patches 
deadly nightshade while we were plantaticr- 
trimming. Largely because three out of eve 
four countrymen seem to misapply the ter 1 
“deadly nightshade” to the much more 
abundant woody nightshade or bittersweet, the 
sinister Atropa belladonna is often thought to | 
common. It may possibly be common locally, 
but in most parts of Southern England it i 
within my experience, a rare plant. Now, o 
course, it is being both collected and cultivate: 
for medicinal purposes, belladonna being use: 
(with strychnine and digitalis) in the treatment 
of cardiac complaints. Deadly nightshade was 
the poison which Duncan, the king afterwards 
murdered by Macbeth, put in the liquor of the 
invading Danes, after a truce had been arranged. 
There are tales (doubtless acceptable to the 
timid and credulous) of people having been 
poisoned by eating rabbits which had fed on 
deadly nightshade. 

AuGustT 1.—Pruning (or stripping down the 
branches) in some experimental plantations of 
Pinus ponderosa and P. insignis-—of the extra 
long needles. Neither tree has grown very 
well here. We came on three young goldcrests, 
just out of the nest (whose remains were visible 
in a spruce tree) and unable to fly more than 
three yards. They were being fed by their 
parents. Proceeded to strip and thin a planta- 
tion of Douglas, which have done much better 
than the pines. 

AuGust 3.—A very young rabbit, only just 
old enough to live without milk, was caught by 
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and taken home by one of the land girls. 


gen eon three 4-ft. high stumps where young 
Jouglas trees had been sawn off as Christmas 
rees aud carried away by thieves eight months 
10, coincidence, a recently arrived Cana- 
jan gazine suggests that if a Douglas is 
ut ¢ . right time and height, the branches 
next the cut will grow very quickly, turn 
up a ‘svelop into three or four Christmas 
trees rom the same stem, which will already 
have ided one good Christmas tree when 
the 0 il leader was taken. 
\ + 4.—In these plantations we have 
c me ; about six wasps’ nests dug out or 
p rtly out by badgers. These are all 
c mn asps’ nests, in the ground: I have 
nty nced upon one of the shapely paper 
n sts h the wood and Norwegian wasps 
b th in trees. The badger population is 
ce ‘tai arge, but I cannot accept the old 
k 2 timate that there are 100 badgers 
in th of 650 acres—bounded on two sides 
b° si a and town. Surely such a number, 
e: ecl -here rabbits are scarce, would mean 
a 10D food problem? I should like to know 
hwa hy badgers can tackle wasps’ nests 
a pa with impunity. 
r 5.—Trimmed the verges of the 
n iil ate) road through the wood and 
r :el ich help from a new petrol-driven 
a to , whose advent distressed Jackie. 
\ he e want that thing for? Couldn’t we 
do t bole job with our hooks, as always 
b fore However, we did have to trim the 
righ ya'ts and the ditches, and Jackie went 


ir to iss’ nest and was stung five times in 
ds, to my unconcealed delight. On this 
trimm .g job I came upon only two foxgloves 


where (it was asserted) there used to be hundreds 
a few years ago. No explanation was offered 
for the change, but last year there had been some 
talk of scattering half a million seeds here, 
probably for the sake of the digitalis that might 
be obtained. As one really large foxglove will 
produce up to 1,000,000 seeds, the idea was not 
quite so lavish as it might sound to some people. 

This afternoon there was in the wood a 
meeting of the Nature Study Section of the 
Oxfordshire Rural Community Council, for a 
talk on trees by Dr. A. R. Clapham, ‘of the 
University’s School of Botany. I learnt far more 
about soil and vegetation and trees in particular, 
in 2¥% hours, than I had learnt from the wood- 
men in seven months. The two kinds of birch 
and the two chief kinds of oak were pointed out, 
and a small service tree which I had passed 
several times but never noticed. Some remarks 
on lime trees being found as a common wild 
tree only in the Wye Valley and locality, but, 
perhaps having been common elsewhere 5-6,000 
years ago when our climate was better, 
were of special interest to a carver-turner friend 
who was with me, for lime (now difficult to 
obtain) is the carver’s favourite wood. Some of 
our less common trees were also reviewed : an 
oak, at first thought to be castanefolia but later 
left unidentified, the pencil cedars (really 
junipers—virginiana), a group of tulip trees, the 
red woods (S. sempervirens), the big trees 
(S. gigantea), and a plantation of Spessart oaks. 
Our few gum trees and eucalyptus have un- 
fortunately died. A question about the common 
hedgerow elm received the answer that its origin 
was doubtful, but it was probably a hybrid. 

AuGust 10.—Levelling out our overgrown 
and very warm sawdust heap, I buried a wasps’ 


THINGS ONE HEARS - 


NE December day, while I was having 
a glass of beer with my sandwiches 
at a country inn, talk turned upon the 
exceptional mildness of the season. A 
neighbour of the landlord remarked that a tre- 
mendous number of bumble-bees and queen 
wasps had that morning been flushed out of a 
corn-rick that was being threshed. It was news 
to me that queen wasps ever entered corn-ricks 
in any numbers, though they will, of course, 
hibernate in all sorts of queer places; behind 
pictures in living-rooms seems to be one of 
their favourite hiding-places. The landlord 
remarked that when he was in Kent he used 
to be paid a shilling for every queen wasp he 
killed at Christmastime and, pursuing a line of 
thought dealing with ways of making extra 
money, he went on to talk about hunting 
adders. 
i. * e 


The procedure, he said, was for two men 
to co-operate, one armed with a stout cudgel, 
the other with a forked stick. In the first warm 
sunshine of spring they would walk over the 
linty or stony wastes of the South Downs where 
adders are plentiful; when one of the snakes 
had been sighted the man with the forked stick 


would pin the creature’s head down firmly 
while his companion smashed in its skull. It 
sounded a beastly business, but there is, I 
Suppose, the excuse that the adder is a venom- 
ous aud even dangerous reptile. When a number 


of vip 


le ‘rs had been destroyed in this manner 
durin 


a morning, continued the speaker, the 
af ernoon was spent in preparing adder’s fat, 
a on iodity said to be worth some 3s. 6d. an 
© nee. The snakes were skinned and the bodies 
€ st 5 a pot heated over a fire. From the 
* ewl odies there distilled out a grease which 
as pu ified by repeatedly skimming it off 
'e su ce of the hot liquid. Rather less than 
= a of fat could thus be extracted from 
eac ] aT, 
‘ .er’s fat, the landlord asserted, was used 


In thy atment of deafness, and on the Downs 


there re snake farms managed just for this 
prep ion of fat. The landlord, a retired 
hunt n, said that he used sometimes to tease 
a y cracking his whip around and above 

‘ci 'tout actually touching them. This so 
se ie adders that they would coil up and 


‘ing several feet at their tormentor. 


Conversation then turned upon Christmas 
dinners, and the landlord mentioned an experi- 
ence he had had at an inn in a Staffordshire 
village. He was present when the publican, 
who had just purchased a goose weighing 
12%, lb. in its feathers, was bet that the goose 
when cooked would not yield one pound’s 
weight of carving meat. The bet was taken. 
The bird was most carefully cooked by the 
publican’s wife, and it was carved with skill by 
a neighbouring butcher. When totally removed 
the meat weighed only three-quarters of a 
pound. There was a lot of meat, and it looked 
a lot; but, like all poultry meat, it was spongy 
in texture and weighed very light. 

There was, however, about three pounds 
of goose grease and this, according to the teller 
of the tale, is always worth about 10s. per pound. 
I could not check this statement at the time, 
but at first sight it rather looked to me as if 
one might get a Christmas dinner for nothing 
by selling the goose fat ! There must be a catch 
somewhere. 

I learned also that goose grease is a grand 
thing to rub into tuberculous joints, for it 
penetrates very rapidly, and is consequently 
used in compounding ointments of various 
kinds. I remember years ago a_ veterinary 
surgeon telling me that he never refused to 
accept for treatment a dog suffering from 
follicular mange, a condition which some people 
hold to be incurable because of the way in which 
the causal itch mites burrow deep into the skin. 
This veterinary surgeon used horse fat as the 
carrier of his insecticide, usually sulphur, 
instead of lanoline which is the customary base. 
His argument and experience were that horse 
fat is absorbed far more rapidly, and penetrates 
more deeply, than the extract of wool that is 
lanoline. 

* * * 


A pre-war story which I also heard at this 
inn related to a man who made a bet that he 
would eat 70 fried eggs at one meal. If anyone 
had made such a suggestion to me I should have 
hesitated to take the bet for fear of the injury 
the challenger might do to himself through 
consuming so much nitrogen. But apparently 
this is quite an old catch, though new to me. 
The eggs are fried in vinegar, and during the 
process they shrink almost to vanishing point, 
so that they can quite easily be eaten. Never- 
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nest and disturbed a young grass-snake, which 
I caught. It was no thicker than a swan’s quill 
and I released it—though the other woodmen 
habitually kill all snakes, slow-worms and other 
lizards. Grass-snakes are said to make good 
pets, but I am not keen on the wild pet idea : 
too often the pet comes to a sticky end, its 
position being invidious. A’ fox-cub kept by 
some Italian prisoners on drainage work near 
here looks very frightened and unhappy. Still, 
I gather the young rabbit captured a week 
ago is doing well and seems content with its 
present lot. 

AuGust 16.—Three heavy pieces of oak 
(14 ft. by 12 ins. by 6 ins.), originally cut out 
for a special bridge-building order but returned 
as surplus, are to be split down the middle to 
make barn-door posts. The local paper recently 
published a report of the capture, a few miles 
north, of a rare butterfly—the white admiral. 
Here, I have sometimes seen three in two 
minutes during the last few weeks! Dragon 
flies also are very numerous this year, both in 
the wood and down on the river : I do not know 
one from another, yet am less ignorant than 
the majority of people, who fear that dragon 
flies sting! Can these beautiful insects really 
fly backwards? Some good naturalists say, 
Yes; but may not the quickness of the fly 
deceive the eye? Certainly these superbly 
coloured pirates, which achieve a speed of 
30 m.p.h. (60 m.p.h. according to one expert) 
fit well into the heat and the dull, heavy greens 
of mid-August—no favourite time with bird- 
lovers or naturalists generally but recently 
defended as giving England her nearest ap- 
proach to the climate and verdure of the 
tropics. pa 


By D. H. ROBINSON 


theless they must be very concentrated, I feel, 
even though the vinegar be thrown away. 

Some further curious facts about natural 
history came my way when I was making an 
inspection with a retired farmer. He was a big, 
burly, spectacled man with enormous hands. 
He had farmed in the West of England, and 
with his retail milk round he had combined a 
bit of horse dealing and dabbling in motor cars 
—not a very common accomplishment. One 
bright sunny day in late August he enlivened 
a journey to a big 500-acre farm with some lively 
tales about the ways of the horse-dealer. Par- 
ticularly interesting to me was his recipe for 
bringing a horse’s coat into good condition 
before a sale. 

* * * 


We were walking between high hedges 
heavily draped with the twisted ropes of 
traveller’s joy when he suddenly stopped in 
front of a cluster of red berries of the white 
bryony plant. 

“Ah,” he said, pointing to the base of the 
twining stems, ‘“‘there’s a mandrake down 
there under the ground. Now when I was in the 
horse-dealing racket I used quite a lot of 
mandrake.” 

I knew, of course, that by mandrake he 
meant the white, fanged root of bryony, which 
in some rural districts is still looked upon with 
semi-superstitious awe; but, anxious to hear 
more about this curious thing, I merely made 
encouraging noises and waited for him to 
continue. 

“T used to dig up the mandrake,”’ he said 
after a reflective pause, ‘“‘and dry it in the oven 
or in front of a fire. Then I used to dig up a 
number of earthworms, enough to fill a smallish 
bottle; I put the worms in the bottle, and 
corked it up tight, and buried it in a manure 
heap.”’ 

I hoped that my astonishment was not 
obvious in my face: I said nothing. 

“In a few days the heat of the manure 
turned the worms into oil, and treatment could 
begin. I grated up the dried mandrake very fine, 
and the dose consisted of as much of this powder 
as would cover a sixpence, mixed up with a drop 
or two of the worm oil. There’s nothing like it 
for bringing a shine to a hoss’s coat, believe 
me.” 
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CHALLENGE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


FRIEND, speaking in awe-stricken 
praise of E. V. Lucas’s facility, once 
declared that he could, if need be, 
write about a match-box. E. V., 

hearing of this, said he must see what he could 
do about it, and thereupon, allowing himself 
some legitimate licence, produced a peculiarly 
charming and Lucasian little essay. I am in 
no mind to derogate from the achievement, but 
at the same time he might have been set a 
much harder task; a match-box, with its easy 
transition to matches and so to light in general, 
was almost easy, what our airmen call, as I 
understand, ‘“‘a piece of cake.’’ The author 
himself thought lightly of it and would doubtless 
have agreed with Uncle Pumblechook in Great 
Expectations, who averred (I write away from 
my books) that there were plenty of subjects, 
if you could put salt on their tails. 

In a general way that may be true, but 
there have been moments during this war when 
I have felt inclined to deny its truth as to 
golfing subjects. The other day I was bemoaning 
myself to a friend, alleging with a perhaps 
unmanly touch of self-pity that subjects were 
very hard indeed to find, when you hardly ever 
played golf yourself and seldom even saw a 
course and there were no matches between 
illustrious persons to watch. As he did not 
seem much impressed I said to him with a 
challenge in my voice: “Well, if you think it 
so simple perhaps you will suggest a subject 
for me.’ He pondered for some moments, 
dragging the depths of his powerful mind, and 
then looking up brightly, as if he had thought 
of something really original, exclaimed : ‘‘ What 
about putting?’’ I did not trouble to answer 
the poor man. It would have been vain to tell 
him that thousands and thousands of articles 
had been written about putting, and that I had 
written hundreds and hundreds of them myself. 
He was clearly past praying for, but after we 
had parted I began to wonder whether after all 
I might not pick up the gauntlet he had un- 
wittingly thrown down. It would be a brave 
thing to do, and perhaps there might be some 
aspects of putting that had escaped any con- 
siderable amount of attention. In short, like 
E. V. but alas! without his gifts I decided to 
see what I could do about it. 

* * * 

Here then is one question about putting 
to which I have never heard a satisfactory 
answer. We have all, even the meanest of us, 
some days on which we putt not merely steadily 
but brilliantly, in the sense that we hole a 
number of putts that could not possibly be 
called short and a few of which are almost out- 
rageously long. What I want to know is why 
those days never coincide with those other and 
more frequent ones when we are playing with 
commendable accuracy up to the green. I 
assume it as axiomatic that this is so and | 
think most people will agree. I am not talking 
of champions, but I think it is relatively true 
of them also. The days on which the long putts 
go flying in are those when they are rendered 
necessary by previous errors; scintillation on 
the green is a corollary to eccentricity on the 
way there. It would almost seem that the con- 
sciousness of our need spurs us on to hole long 
putts, but that explanation will hardly serve; 
long putts travel too clearly on the wings of 
chance and it is not in the power of the will, 
even when goaded by despair, to make them 
go in. I rather incline to the belief that the 
goddess who rules over golf, though she can 
often be so spiteful, is yet in this matter kindly 
and gives us a long putt or two to console us 
for the miseries we are suffering on other parts 
of the course. 

I do not go so far as to assert that when we 
are driving and approaching really well our 
putting will be really bad. That would be put- 
ting the case too high, but in such circumstances 
it never attains more than a highly respectable 
two-putts-to-a-green standard and very seldom 
that. Just as the golfing goddess never allows 
us to do all our good holes at once—if she did 
we might go round in an average of threes— 
so she holds that a little misfortune is good for 


us on the green lest we grow arrogant and 
hubristic. Therefore she balances our, good 
driving by exceedingly moderate putting. I 
recall a talk with George Duncan, in which he 
applied this theory of what I may call averages, 
not to a player’s single round but to his whole 
game. He supposed a young golfer who came 
rapidly to the front chiefly by means of his 
brilliant putting. If, he went on to say, that 
young man gradually improved the rest of his 
game so as to live up to his new position in life, 
so surely would his putting fall away and be- 
come no more than “‘average.’’ He gave as an 
example his old foursome partner, Charles Mayo. 
Those whose memories go tolerably far back will 
remember that Mayo burst on the world as pre- 
eminently a putter. His driving was at first 
rather short; both off the tee and through the 
green he was decidedly ‘‘average’’; but he 
made up for any deficiencies by holing a great 
many putts. The rest of his game quickly 
improved; he became a very good golfer indeed 
and, as will be recalled, he and Duncan chal- 
lenged Vardon and Braid (I think it was but 
again I lack books) and were not too severely 
beaten. By that time this mysterious law of 
averages had come to apply to Mayo’s putting; 
he remained a good putter but was no longer in 
any way a brilliant one. There was something 
no doubt in Duncan’s theory, but I hardly 
think it was applicable to some of the great 
American players, who added diabolical putting 
to the most accomplished play up to the green. 
* * * 


Another point is that we are all more 
superstitious (that is the best word I can think 
of) about putting than about other parts of the 
game. We are convinced that in this particular 
respect the Fates will, after a period of granting 
us their favours, turn malignantly and rend us. 
When we are driving really well, each fresh 
tee shot well and cleanly struck down the middle 
of the course adds to our confidence. We become 
more and more convinced that we are going to 
hit the next one and, unless indeed we are led 
astray into an orgy of pressing, we generally 
do hit it. It is otherwise with putting. Up toa 
certain point indeed success begets confidence 
and confidence leads to success; one putt holed 
makes another more likely. But this can hardly, 
as in the case of driving, go on for a whole day 
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or even a whole round. After a while, even to a 
good putter upon his good day there comes the 
inhibiting thought that he has had his ration 
that the Fates will not allow him to go on holing 
those essentially ‘‘nasty’’ ones of five or six 
feet, to say nothing of the long ones. Once that 
horrid notion has come into his head it is te 
difficult to exorcise, and he will cease to 
the ball with the same insolent freedom. jis 
putting need not collapse altogether; indeed. jf 
he is an habitually good putter with a so. 14 
method there is no reason why it should: © y; 
it will become for the rest of the round © ;s 
““average.’’ 

Of course it is possible to think of p 
whose putting has been not merely ay 
not merely very good, but positively spar 4, 
right through several days of a tourna it 
The two instances that come to my min. re 
both of great American amateurs; Walter {vis 
in our Amateur Championship at Sandw: . in 
1904 and Jerry Travers in the Am> can 
Amateur at Garden City in 1913. Day ‘te; 
day each of those two not only made, hui aly 
speaking, no mistake on the green but hol. , an 
unconscionable number of long and lo: zish 
putts from beginning to end of the cham on 
ship. No doubt many more examples : ght 
be given, and it seems to me in recoll tion 
that James Braid putted with a pers’ cent 
brilliancy right through the Open at Pres ick 
in 1908. 


tribly 
Strike 


* *& * 


I said a little way back that long \utts 
travel on the wings of chance, and so, when ‘hey 
are our opponent’s, they appear to do, but the 
statement is not really quite accurate. Grated 
that there is some luck about the holing of jong 
putts, they are not the scandalous flukes that 
we sometimes bitterly call them. When we 
ourselves have one of those rare and heavenly 
days when “everything’’ goes in, we are con- 
scious of hitting the ball unusually true and 
unusually clean; the ball leaves the club with 
a delicious click too seldom granted to us. When 
there is a question of an inch one way or the 
other there must be luck, but the ball does not 
even look as if it were going in save on the days 
when we are hitting it truly. The fine putter’s 
long putts do not always go in, but they are 
generally pretty straight on the hole and look 
at least as if they might go in. How different 
from the long putts of the rest of us! Except 
on our red-letter days they are palpably any- 
thing from a foot to a yard off the line, and that 
almost from the moment they leave the club. 


SALES 


RECORDS EXPECTED: ST. LEGER PROSPECTS 


O predict that the September Yearling 

Sales which are due to be held by 

Messrs. Tattersall at the Park Pad- 

docks, in Newmarket, on September 13 
and 14, are likely to break the world’s record 
for a bloodstock auction is not an example of 
wishful thinking but a prediction that is based 
upon facts. During the sale-season of last year, 
either at Newmarket or in Dublin, the yearling 
produce of 10 stallions averaged over 1,000gs. 
each. Then the sales were spread over a period 
of time. Now they are concentrated—save for 
the single day in July and an aftermath in 
October—upon two days and during those two 
days 50 and more picked yearling produce of 
the aforementioned stallions will come up 
among the lots offered. News is just to hand 
that the war-time substitute for the Saratoga 
Sales which were held at Lexington, in Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A., have outdone all records for 
bloodstock auctions with an average of, 
approximately, £1,300 for each lot sold. This 
beats the Doncaster Yearling Sale record 
average of 1,157gs. in 1929, but it will, in turn, 
go by the board next week. Everything is set 
fair for something phenomenal. 

Our National Stud and the Sledmere Stud 
will be among the nurseries with “star turn”’ 
lots. The former, which is selling for the first 
time from its new home in Dorset, lists five 
lots, the pick of which are a chestnut colt by 
the Derby winner Blue Peter from Caretta (a 
Solario mare whose daughter Annetta won the 
Irish One Thousand Guineas this year) and a 





brown filly by the Derby winner Bois Roussel 
from Thrust, she by Fairway. From Sledmere 
come five colts and a filly the top-priced lots 
of which may be a February-foaled chestnut 
colt by the Derby and St. Leger winner 
Hyperion out of Queen Christina (a Buchan mare 
of the Pretty Polly line who has also bred 
Orthodox, Eleanor Cross and an unnamed 
two-year-old who won at Ascot recently) and 
a February-foaled colt by Nearco from Cora 
Deans, she by Coronach out of Jennie Deans a 
Buchan mare. 

Sledmere youngsters are always a teature 
of a sale, as are those of Mrs. J. J. Maher from 
Ireland. This time this lady, who is the wiclow 


of Mr. Jim Maher, sends four colts la 
filly, all of whom will make big prices «» the 
colts are, respectively, by Hyperion, !ols 
Roussel, Fairway and Precipitation fron: res 
of faultless lineage. The filly claims Neat) a 
her sire and is a February-foaled bay m 
Wafer, a half-sister to the Two Th 
Guineas and Derby winner Manna and € 
St. Leger victor Sandwich, from Wa‘ a 
foundation mare of the Maher stud and 1€ 
same time one of its several gold-mines n 
Mr. Jim Maher’s day, seven yearlings fr 1 


made 39,600gs. and, incidentally, won for cif 
buyers £44,524 in stakes. 

Shortage of space makes it necessa’ 
describe the remaining probable high-lig!' 45 
shortly as possible. Mr. Ernest Bellaney, ‘ho 
is a power on the Turf in Ireland, sends a M: 2h- 
foaled filly by Nearco from the Bach: Ts 
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mare Surbine which will get the big 


busy. One of the best-looking colts in 


is a bay by Fairway from Portlaw’s 
Epona. This comes from the Swynford 


xs Stud, and also a rather flash chestnut 


fairway from a half-sister to Watling 
;arden Path and Hydrangea, and a 
brown filly by Lighthouse II from 
f the Saint Joan line. 
best of the Middleton Park contingent 
nut colt by Legend of France from 
le’s daughter Lone Pat. All the Tally 
‘oungsters are nice, but preference is 
sort of brown colt by Mieuxce from 
mmer, she by Solario, even though 
prefer a bay son of Hyperion which 
1 a half-sister to the St. Leger winner 
. From the same stud there is also 
estnut filly by Panorama from Bland- 
*hter Banditry. A bay colt by Solario 
ent up from the Dunchurch Lodge 
d be noted. Enid Lady Chesterfield 
yng others, a delightful brown filly 
from Beautiful Girl (a Son-in-Law 
1 her Beningbrough Stud. Included 
tet from Beech House is a first-class 
y Casanova from Windsor Lady (a 
to the Derby and St. Leger winner 
ad). Mr. Anthony de Rothschild of 
yurt Stud, near Leighton Buzzard, 
le for the nine which include a bay 
ed colt by Nearco from Lysander’s 
ia (who was by Hurry On), and a bay 
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filly by Blue Peter from Blandford’s daughter 
Sparkle. Among the Aga Khan’s half-dozen is 
a colt—a Masrch-foaled bay—by Umidwar from 
the Fairway mare Ann of Austria. 

Lord Adare,.of the Fort Union Stud in 
County Limerick, makes a welcome reappear- 
ance at a Tattersall’s auction with four colts 
and four fillies most of which are by that success- 
ful sire Panorama. The Hon. R. F. Watson 
lists a quartet, pick of which may be a bay colt 
by Atout Maitre which is the first foal of Fair 
Trial’s daughter Mercy who was unbeaten as 
a two-year-old. From Sir Eric Ohlson’s newly 
formed Friar Ings Stud at Middleham there is 
a bay colt by Hyperion out of Olein (a Colombo 
mare which cost 17,000gs. at Lord Glanely’s 
death sale). Mr. J. A. Hirst, who has been so 
successful in his breeding operations at his 
Sezincote Stud in Gloucestershire, is respon- 
sible for four fillies and a half-brother, by King 
Salmon, to the Ascot Gold Cup winner Tiberius 
which is sure to appeal to buyers. 

The Worksop Manor Stud, which turns out 
winners so consistently, numbers a filly by the 
Derby winner Bois Roussel which runs back to 
Miss Matty the dam of Papyrus and Bold 
Archer among the half-dozen listed. The 
Messrs. Mitchell, of the Collinstown Stud, are 
sending over almost a boat-load from Ireland 
for disposal. Lady Yule includes among her seven 
a bay January-foaled colt by Blue Peter out of 
Rosegain (she by Gainsborough,!who won the war- 
time triple-crown of 1918, from the Oaks heroine 
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Rose of England), and Lady Wentworth cata- 
logues a colt by Precipitation from Tetratema’s 
daughter Flinders, a mare of Pretty Polly lineage. 
Probably it is an effect of the war-time 
atmosphere, but however that may be, it seems 
to be the fashion in these days to find excuses 
for the beaten and refuse all credit to the con- 
queror or winner. This inferiority-complex—as 
it can be called for want of a better term—is 
very evidently infectious, as it has extended to 
the racing-world, even to the commission agents, 
with the result that column upon column has 
been filled with excuses for every horse that 
Lord Rosebery’s colt Ocean Swell beat in the 
Derby and very rarely if ever is a word said 
in his favour, so that for a Derby winner, and 
at that a comparatively easy one, he is more or 
less neglected in the market and horses that he 
beat in June are better fancied for next week’s 
St. Leger. Honestly it is hard to see the sense 
in all these “if and but’’ arguments. He won 
his race like a first-class colt—as read by one 
with no financial interest—and it merely re- 
mains to be seen whether he is a better colt than 
—in receipt of 3-lb. sex allowance—the Oaks 
winner Hycilla is a filly, and if she, in turn, is 
still the superior of Monsoon—unplaced last 
week in the Whepstead Stakes at Newmarket— 
who ran second to her in the Oaks. The extra 
distance may just tell in the last-named’s favour 
and enable Gordon Sadler to unsaddle his 
first classic winner. Far more unlikely things 
have happened. RoysTON. 


VOOD MAGIC = Written and Illustrated by M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


re was one poet who ought to have 
ten about toadstools, frogs, and 
ers, it was W. B. Yeats. Listen 


this : 


round green eyes and the long wavering 


bodies 
dark leopards of the moon? 
« wild witches those most noble ladies, 


For all their broom-sticks and their tears, 


Theit 


angry tears, are gone. 


There is a strangeness and fascination 
about the lines that make one wish he had 
wandered the damp woods in September, and 
marked with surprise and a grave, deep delight, 
the emblems and signs of his most noble ladies 

the toadstools, so startling in their short- 
lived beauty. Ruby, topaz and pearl, gleaming 
in misty hollows, shaded groves, and on the 


steep banks of half-hidden streams; 


places 


where a centaur might well spring away instead 
ofastartled deer. How delightful it would have 


been if 
as well 


the poet had sung the scarlet fly-cap 
as the rose, though it must be admitted 


that the name presents some difficulties. But, 
ve gnomes and pixies, what 


a feast 


toadstools ! 
Perhaps one sees seven 
1 eight lighting up a bank, 


for the eye are these 








the caps 6 ins. across in the 
larger specimens and heavily 
sprinkled with white, warty 
spots; the white stems and 
gills looking exquisitely pure 
against the dark leaf-mould. 
Even at a distance they 
look gay as a Victorian 
soldi¢ coat. At times they 
vary little, I have seen 
one sinooth-capped, and an- 
other « rich apricot in colour, 
With els curling upwards. 


Some!*mes I have brought 
home the half-grown ones, 
and “« next day, pleased 
with .eir bed of mosses, 
they |. ve opened out into 
wide | -ibrellas and continued 
to g1 


ped on a dish and 


Sup} ‘d with mosses and 
brac they make charming, 
exot ‘corations, and last a 
few ifthe moss round their 
Sten kept moist. As their 
brill : suggests, they are 
dea ison. Dead bracken 


Sa fect background for 


most toadstools. The faded brown of the curled 
fronds, often tinged with a grey bloom, looks 
equally well against the beautiful violet cap, 
the creamy urchin of the woods, and the dazzling 
white of other toadstools. On the cushioned 
paths which wind through the trees are quan- 
tities of oyster-coloured puff-balls, and under 
the branches and in open clearings the com- 
moner kinds of buff and brown _ toadstools 
abound. Some are amusing for their great size, 
and not too firmly rooted. They may easily 
be kicked sideways by a scurrying rabbit; 
others do their best to cover tree stumps, 
spreading like a yellow foam about the decaying 
bark. Even dead boughs, woolly with moss 
and lichens, are decorated with the grey-green 
wandering elf-cup. 

There are many edible toadstools in 
England, but most people look on them with 
suspicion. Fabre has said that the people of 
Provence eat every species of toadstool without 
any ill effect, the reason being their method 
of preparation, which consists of boiling them 
with a little salt and then rinsing thoroughly in 





«I WISHED I HAD THE POETICAL GENIUS TO CELEBRATE IN 
SONG THE WITCHERY OF TOADSTOOLS, FROGS AND SPIDERS” 





several waters before cooking. Toadstools are 
cultivated in China and are a favourite article 
of diet in Russia and Italy. I have known 
foreigners amazed that we allow such a good 
harvest of food to rot every year. But it is 
doubtful if English people will ever overcome 
their distaste for things which they consider 
are fit only for a witch’s brew. They should 
certainly not be eaten without expert advice. 
Recently I was walking in a wood and noticed 
how many of them attracted flies, a fact that 
did not diminish one’s prejudice against the 
flaunting beauties as an article of food. 

But I forget my spiders and frogs. Sep- 
tember spiders are often very big and fat, 
weighing down vast webs and catching black- 
berry-drunk flies without effort. Often one sees 
the webs beaded with rain or mist, and the last 
time I was in the wood I found one draped 
above a group of yellow toadstools with a 
perfect ogre of a spider toying with a daddy- 
long-legs in the centre of it. His web was slung 
between the grey spotted seeds of bluebells, 
and he was too engrossed with his own doings 
to mind my bending over him 
to look more closely at his 
rust-coloured sides, the neat 
white cross on his back, and 
the dainty setting of his elfin 
grot. 

Wandering back I reached 
the gate with its large notice 
““ Trespassers will be Prose- 
cuted.’’ A small frog jumped 
in front of me. He was yellow 
as a toadstool himself, spot- 
ted like a snake, with gilded 
eyes and rosy fingers, anda 
delightful look of innocent 


surprise as if he had just 
seen a fairy. 
And so, climbing over 


the gate, pausing a moment 
to put the notice board 
straight (for the wind had 
pushed it to one side and, 
having trespassed ruthlessly, 
I felt it to be almost a duty) 
I returned home laden with 
toadstools and velvet mosses; 
wishing to goodness I had a 
handkerchief large enough to 
convey a_ star-gazing frog 
along the road. with safety, 
and the poetical genius of 
Yeats to celebrate in song the 
witchery of toadstools, frogs 
and spiders, 


THE SPEED OF 
SNAKES 


IR,—Major Perkins’s letter (in your 
. ¥ issue of August 18) on the speed 
of snakes raises an interesting point. 
I was responsible for the statement 
that the Western whip snake of North 
America can travel only at 3 m.p.h., 
and the source of my information was 
a recent book on snakes written by a 
man who knows a lot about them— 
Snakes Alive and How They Live, by 
Clifford Pope (1937). He _ states: 
‘“‘Walter Mosauer, not being satisfied 
with guesses, undertook to find out 
just how fast several American snakes 
could go. His results were surprising. 
He found that the Western whip 
snake, by far the fastest species in the 
States, crawls at the rate of 3 m.p.h., 
while the Pacific bull snake and the 
patch-nosed snake, representing aver- 
age ability, could do little better than 
1 m.p.h. None of his snakes could 
keep going for any great length of 
time, but weakened after a few trials.”’ 
The method of timing is not given. 

I have caught many snakes in 
the tropics, where the fastest species 
are to be found, and provided that 
they were in the open, where chase 
could be given, I never had any diffi- 
culty in overtaking them. Their speed 
is deceptive, and the fact that they 
can disappear like a flash into cover 
a few yards away, or into the foliage 
of a tree, is no proof of their ability to 
maintain that speed for 50 or 100 yds. 
I doubt if any snake can stay 100 yds. 
at full speed. Their lungs—or rather 
lung, for snakes have only one func- 
tional lung—are not made for rapid 
oxygenation. 

If a snake is taken out into the 
open and left alone, it will travel away 
at its leisure and quite slowly; if 
overtaken it will stop and coil itself 
up in a defensive position. That is 
my experience of Asiatic species. The 
mamba, among the African snakes, 
seems to be in a class by itself as 
regards speed. All those who have met 
it seem to be in agreement on this 
point. Fitzsimons—The Snakes of 
South Africa, by F. W. Fitzsimons 
(1912)—-who has given by far the best 
general account of this snake, talks 
about its terrific speed but does not 
attempt to say what that speed is. 
Further tests could easily be made, 
but the snake should be put on ground 
where it is given a chance to move 
easily. Deserts and dusty roads where 
the soil is loose are not the right 
places. The answer to Major Perkins’s 
question will probably be somewhere 
between 3 and 30 m.p.h., but I 
imagine a great deal nearer the lower 
figure—Matcorm SmitH, Dept. of 
Herpetology, British Museum (Natural 
History). 


25 MILES AN HOUR 


S1r,—When a subaltern at Risalpur, 
with L Battery R.H.A. in 1925, I 
remember galloping alongside a snake 
for two or three hundred yards, but 
then it turned off into some scrub. 
My horse must have been travelling at 
three-quarter speed, say 25-30 miles 
an hour. The snake seemed to have 
no difficulty in keeping pace with me. 
I closed in on it gradually to get a 
better look at it and probably that 
caused it to turn away, when I was 
about 15 yds. from it. I don’t know 
what kind of snake it was. Its colour 
was dark green and its length about 5 ft. 

The method of movement was 
to bring its tail end towards its head 
until the body was in a perpendicular 
loop with perhaps 18 ins. at each end 
on the ground and then to shoot its 
head forward until the body was 
straight.—R. P. WALLER (Lt.-Col.), 
Pen Park, Westbury-on-Trym, Glouces- 
tershire. 


SEX OF THE UNBORN 
Si1r,—I have just read Major Jarvis’s 
remarks in CountrRY LIFE regarding 
the use of a coin for sex determination. 


My wife and I enjoyed the book A Farm 
in Normandy two or three years ago 
and shortly afterwards gave the 
method a trial on some eggs we were 
laying down. It was done more as a 
joke than anything else, and I can 
only give the results from memory. 
Five or six clutches were set, of 12 eggs 
each, and a further two or three dozen 
were “tested” for friends. The 
reaction of the coin (a French 10- 
centime piece) was generally quite 
definite one way or the other, although 
a few eggs did not seem to produce 
any movement. Only those giving the 
strongest female indication were used. 
The birds hatched were, speaking from 
memory, about 60-70 per cent. pullets, 
certainly not more. 

An appreciable proportion of 
the eggs proved sterile in spite of 
their strong reaction—this was due, 
I think, to our having run too many 
fowl with one cock. I would add, 
however, that the birds hatched have 
all turned out to be particularly 
strong, healthy birds. I do not 
remember ever having heard the 
results obtained by our friends with 
the “tested’’ eggs, so presumably 
these were not startling. 

The coin was also used on two 
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many other people.—A. R. Lowry, 
Upton, Birkenhead. 


S1r,—Just after the last war, when I 
had pedigree fowls, I tried the method 
Major Jarvis mentions of finding the 
sex of the unborn only with a needle 
threaded with cotton. Unfortunately 
the hen was a bad sitter and only two 
chicks came out and they came to an 
untimely end. But what I did find a 
true test was to hold the chicks head 
down by their feet; the pullets all 
tried to come right side up, the little 
cocks hung down with their little 
heads thrown as far back as possible. 

Another poultry-keeping friend 
had no faith in this but said she always 
found the rounder eggs were pullets 
and the pointed cockerels. I find 
there are too many eggs which might 
be either with most breeds, so prefer 
my own test !—P. K., Somerset. 


A USEFUL TEST 


S1r,—When we lived in Devon and 
had a farm, I used to test the eggs 
for sitting, when I did not want too 
many cockerels. You thread a darn- 
ing needle with a bit of sewing silk, 
and hang it above the egg, and it plays 
the game as Major Jarvis says in his 





THE COCKCHAFER IN HIS GLORY 
See letter: Short-lived Splendour 


expectant mothers. A boy and a girl 
were indicated, and duly delivered— 
but, unfortunately, to the wrong 
mothers ! 


It was also tried on a bitch in 
pup. I do not remember the result 
indicated, but the result obtained was 
extraordinarily mixed ! 


Tests on known males and females 
generally gave the reaction expected, 
but I do remember that when, to 
counter a charge of “Oh, but you 
are doing it yourself,’ the coin was 
suspended from a stick suitably 
secured, we were unable to get any 
reaction at all—so human operation 
apparently has something to do with 
it. So much for sex determination. 
We have not bothered with it since 
then. 


Regarding foxes and poultry. A 
certain farmer in a glen near Ruthin, 
North Wales, has a hen-house situ- 
ated some distance up a steep hillside. 
Being of a mechanical turn of mind 
he rigged up an arrangement of wires 
and pulleys to enable him to open or 
close the hen-house door by remote 
control without any mountaineering. 
The device worked well and he was 
very proud of it—until one morning 
he found that the previous evening he 
had shut a fox in with the hens! Now 
he climbs the hill. 


May I in conclusion say how much 
we enjoy Major Jarvis’s weekly 
article. While the trout-rods hang in 
their cases and the car stands dumbly 
in the garage, he has done much to 
solace our enforced exile from such 
matters and the same must apply to 





Countryman’s Notes. I never knew it 
make a mistake. It is certainly useful. 
GERALDINE KENYON-SLANEY, Bar- 
vow) House, Broseley, Shropshire. 


SHORT-LIVED 
SPLENDOUR 


S1r,—After some three to four years 
underground as an ugly fat grub, the 
cockchafer, almost at the end of his 
life, dons this most bizarre uniform 
and emerges above ground—a flying 
beetle. 

He has little time however to 
enjoy this new and expansive life, 
a few weeks at most, and then—/finis. 

During his larval, grub, stage he 
lives on roots, and on foliage for the 
short period of adult life. 

Cordially detested by farmers as 
a most destructive pest, and loved by 
the mole as one of the most succulent 
and tasty grubs obtainable, he does 
not get things, as one might say, all 
his own way.—L. Morcan, Denewood, 
Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


FIRST APPLES 


Si1r,—It is now 50 years since I last 
saw or heard of an apple called the 
ratheripe, but I was very pleased to 
read a reference to it in CouNTRY LIFE 
of August 25, in a letter by Mr. E. A. 
Corp. 

Up to the age of 20 years I lived 
in the village of Westcombe in the 
parish of Batcombe, Somerset, about 
three miles from the small town of 
Bruton. I lived in a house with a 
large garden, and in the garden there 
were about a dozen apple trees, well- 
known sorts such as pippins, codlins, 
















russets, and one ratheripe tree It 
wes | a — not very large 
erhaps about 12 ft. hi ‘ i 
i ft. ocmiae. eh and head 

The apples were about the size 
of quarrendens but not round, havin 
a good taper to the nose. The cohan 
was a rather bright red slightly 


beg with yellow. Mellow and 
sweet does.not adequately descr 
the taste. oe ee 

Ratheripe or rathe-ripe is a most 
suitable name for them as } the 
middle of August they would b ripe 
and eaten, and it means “¢ ing 
early to maturity,” “ripening e+. y in 
the year.” ; 

T have never been to the old \.ome 
since I left it in 1892 and I dono: «hink 


it likely that the tree would be «here 
now; but I was, afterreadingtha! etter 
in Country LiFe, living again °: the 
village, gathering the apples, al! orts 
as they became ripe. What » did 
not require we sold at 10d. per 2ck, 

It may interest your reac 5 to 
know that for the land on whic the 
house stood (about an acre), | use, 
workshop, saw-pit and timber- ard, 
and the garden, my father pai’ the 
large sum of £14 per annum re»t.— 
J. HENRY TayLor, Upper Park ‘one, 
Dorset. 

[We have received a letter con- 
firming our correspondent’s view of 
the merits and origin of ratheripe 
from Mr. C. R. Hiles, Lincoln’s inn. 
—Eb.] 


FLAGS FLOWN FROM 
CHURCHES 


$1r,—So far as I know, no church is 
authorised by the Admiralty to fly 
the White Ensign or any other fiag; 
but I do not know of any law that 
restricts the right of an individual to 
fly any flag he likes from a flagstaff 
on shore. The Admiralty jurisdiction 
in such matters extends only to flags 
flown from ships or vessels afloat.— 
A. MacDeErwmott, H.M.S. Polar Bear, 
cjo. G. P..0. 


ILLUSTRATED 
NOTE-PAPER 


S1rR,—The engraved letter-head show- 
ing a view of New College Lane, in your 
issue of August 18, page 296, is one 
of the earlier and more artistic of its 
kind; probably about 1850, when New 
College bought this property from the 
City of Oxford. 

Later the style became conven- 
tional; I have the copper plate of 
my father’s note-paper, showing the 
parish church of St. Paul, Preston; it 
was replaced by a new one in 1878 
when the chancel was_ enlarged. 
Hotels and watering places printed 
these ‘‘view-papers”’ well on into the 
’°80s.—Joun L. Myres, New College, 
Oxford. 


NOTES FROM NORTH 
UIST 


S1r,—For the first time to my know- 
ledge the fulmar nested in North Uist 
during July. There was a colony of 
14 nests but unfortunately they were 
all robbed by gulls. ] 
Over 20 years ago the late Sir 
Arthur Campbell-Orde, Bt., of Kil- 
mory and North Uist, found two 
fulmars’ nests on the rocky islet 0 
Haskeir which is situated eight miles 
north-west of the main island of No 
Uist. Previous to this St. Kilda bh: 
been their nearest breeding grot 
I have never seen so many lesser 
here as there have been this suriin 
They are with us at the time I wr 
On August 4 a number of whim! 
a smail flock of golden plover a 
single greenshank were seen. 
Snipe are rather more scarce * 
usual. A small flock of 12 grey lag-¢ 
settled in a grass park on Augus 
A pair of knots in full sum! 
plumage were observed on the ! 
on the 9th. There are still some \ 
young eider chicks with their parent 
the sheltered bays. It seems to hi 
been a good season for nesting gro! 
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gourds ar 
and scraped inside, for holding water 

could tell me the quickest way to 
do this in England. 


| I feel convinced that any native 


a number of well-grown birds 


een on the hill. Curlew are 
iing from their breeding 


, the mainland, and a flock 


,undred bar-tailed godwits 
on August 10.—G. B., 


IE SQUIRREL 
RRIES HER BABY 


» saw a red squirrel in 
e climbing the trunk of a 
aby squirrel carried under 

ne way that Mr. T. Ernest 
scribes in a recent issue. 
HBY, 3, Observatory Gar- 
n Hill, W.8. 


RDS FOR USE 


ier if anyone who has 
y»untry where non-edible 





SMALMAN 


grown and used—cleaned 


of a hot country punches a hole in 
and, uttering the hopeful 
word manyana in his own tongue, 


iv leaves it indefinitely to the sun. 

ur me : , tae 

an This is impossible in England; 
bs and they have to be cleaned and dried 
‘ for a special purpose as soon as pos- 
ne sible. Mine are small gourds. Is there 
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NGTON IN 1920: 


(Right) 


MONUMENT AT 
KINNERSLEY 


See letter: A Novel Arrangement 














be bought, which would help to make 
them dry? They have been grown 
in the southern counties. — ISOBEL 
MENCE, Marlborough, Wiltshire. 


A NOVEL ARRANGEMENT 


S1r,—The church at Kinnersley, 
Herefordshire, has many interesting 
things in its beautiful interior. 

The Francis Smalman monument, 
a huge alabaster wall memorial of 
the man who is thought to have 
re-built Kinnersley Castle, has an 
ingenious way of showing the offspring 
of three marriages. The kneeling 
figures of Francis and his wife face 
each other; they were both married 
before, so we see the three children 
by the woman’s first husband kneeling 
on her side. The man’s first three are 
on his side of the monument. 

The sculptor shows 
these two groups of 
children of the former 
marriages (with the ex- 
ception of one in each) 
with their backs turned 
on the two children who 


kneel directly below 
their parents. 
The folds of the 


tent-like canopy are held 
back by two cherub 
trumpeters revealing 
Francis and his wife and 
a beautiful painted coat 
of arms; there are 
several more of the latter 
to be seen on this unusual 
monument.—J. D. R., 
Darlington, Durham. 


HARVINGTON 
HALL 


S1r,—Your photographs 
of Harvington Hall 
as it is now, and Mr. 
Hussey’s interesting ar- 
ticles led me to hunt out 
some photographs I took there in 
1920. They certainly show the sad 
state into which it had fallen, with 
huge growths of ivy covering much of 
the building and the moat completely 
overgrown. And they bear witness to 
the extent and excellence of the sub- 
sequent reparations.—FRANCES PITT, 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


A BEAUTIFUL NIGHTJAR 


S1r,—Country LIFE arrives in the 
Relgian Congo in batches; some- 


times there is a lovely windfall of 





SOUTH SIDE, ALMOST ENTIRELY SMOTHERED 
WITH 


THE OVER-GROWN 
See letter: Harvington Hall 


‘* TREES ’’ OF IVY 
MOAT ON EAST 
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six or seven num- 
bers, other times only 
one or two. The May 
5 and 12 numbers have 
just reached me and I 
was much interested 
in what Major Jarvis 
had to say about 
nightjars in that of 
May 12. 


In the Congo the 
nightjar, though which 
species exactly I could 
not say, appears to be 
very common. Drive on 
any road in the bush 
at night and you will 
see “the tiny ruby 
lamps”’ gleaming. They 
seem to be about at all 
seasons of the year, 
but in November at 
Katanga, in the south 
of the Congo and in 
July in Ituri (Stanley- 
ville Province) in the 
north-east, one sees lots 
and lots of the “pen- 
nant-wing’’ in _ full 
breeding plumage. I 
mention these two dis- 


tricts especially, as I 
have lived in both. 
I first saw these 


marvellous and remark- 
able birds one evening 
near Irumu (Ituri) 
when we went to visit 
a farmer round about sunset. Near 
his house was a field of tall maize 
and we saw a big flock of strange 
black birds with long white streamers, 
flying swiftly and absolutely silently 
over the maize tops. It was quite 
eerie, they were so unlike anything 
we had ever seen before They were 
swooping and turning in the dusk, 
after insects I suppose, and I was 
somehow reminded of birds in a fairy 
tale; Edmund Dulac’s illustrations to 
The Fire-bird, for instance. I was 
reading Stanley’s Thvough Darkest 
Africa at the time and much to my 
pleased surprise came across a de- 
scription of the bird which he calls 
standard-winged nightjar. 

Last year, in November, we were 
driving through the bush near Elisa- 
bethville at night, and there were 
hundreds of nightjars on the road and 
many had the long streamers. They 
wait, petrified by the head-lights, till 
the last minute to rise and it is often 
very difficult to avoid them. Alas! 
one rose too late and hit the car with 


WINGED 
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PENNANT-WINGED OR STANDARD- 


NIGHTJAR FROM THE 
BELGIAN CONGO 
See lettir: A Beautiful Nightjar 


a bang. We stopped and found him, 
sure enough, lying dead in the road. 
I was sad we had killed him but glad 
also to have a specimen to examine. 
With great care, he was laid out in 
the car and, after he had been spread 
out under a weight, I photographed 
him the next day. I enclose the photo- 
graph and you will see, if you compare 
it with the painting on Plate xxIv in 
Dr Austin Roberts’s Birds of South 
Africa, that it is indeed Cosmetornis 
vexillavius. I measured the streamers; 
one was 27% ins. and the other 
27 ¥, ins. long. 

There is one mysterious thing 
about these birds. The natives are 
fond of picking up the long feathers of, 
say, the widow bird, and others, to 
stick in their hats—but no native has 
ever found a nightjar’s streamer! It 
is a well-known fact and native lore has 
it that the birds hide or bury these 
feathers themselves ! What is the true 
explanation, one wonders? 

CountTrRY LIFE is, as you are so 
often told, a great joy to those far 
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from home and I have quite fre- 
quently had the added pleasure of 
seeing pictures of my own beloved part 
of England, the Lakes.—EVELYN 
Fitcn, Elisabethville, Belgian Congo 


A SPARROW-HAWKS'’ 
NEST 


SirR,—Two years ago this summer a 
friend and I had a very good view of 
a sparrow-hawks’ nest. We found the 
nest on the ground in a dense fir wood 
with seven balls of fluff lying near by. 
We put the nest in a near-by bush 
together with the seven young 
sparrow-hawks. The parents found 
their young and went on feeding and 
looking after them. 

In order to watch these young 
birds being fed we built a hide of 
sticks and bracken and from here we 
were able to watch the parents feeding 
the young. The parents rarely stayed 
at the nest more than a few seconds, 
but just dropped the food on the 
young. The chief food was field mice 
and small birds. We watched the 
different stages of the young’s growth, 
but unfortunately two of the young 
died. Although the food, consisting 
mainly of small birds, included mice, 
strongly suggesting a_ kestrel menu, 
beyond any doubt they were sparrow- 
hawks. 

The enclosed photograph shows 
the remaining five, about 17 days after 
hatching, and the whole incident is 
proof of the remarkable hardiness of 





TEAPOT HALL BEGINS TO 
See letter: Teapot Hall 


these fine birds.—M. G. H. HEATH, Pen- 
craig Court, Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire. 

[The sparrow-hawk is usually a 
hunter of small birds, and the fact 
that these eyasses were largely fed on 
field mice certainly would raise the 
question whether they were young 
kestrels, for the kestrel is a great 
destroyer of mice.—ED.] 


OLD WOLVERHAMPTON 
Sir,—You may be interested to see 
the enclosed photograph. These gate- 
piers were until 1932 at the back of a 
house in Dudley Street, Wolverhamp- 
ton, which bore the date 1751 on a 
rain-water spout. They were rescued 
from being broken up (one of the 
capitals and half the other had to be 
moulded in replica) and removed 
and re-built as seen. In their former 
position they were almost the sole 
remains of a long-disused back garden, 
not unusual in the town in the eigh- 
teenth century. Messrs. Marks and 
Spencer now occupy this site. The 
house in Dudley Street was built by 
Thomas Molineaux, merchant, of 
Wolverhampton, who died in 1757, 
and the urns bear the Molineaux coat 
of arms and _ crest.—GERALD PP. 
MANDER, The Dippons, Compton, 
Wolverhampton. 


TOWN BOYS’ COUNTRY 
CRUELTY 


S1r,—May I make an appeal to all 
schoolteachers in safe areas where we 
have so many evacuees from London 
to teach these children to understand 
the country and Nature?. Some doa 
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EYASSES SEVENTEEN 


DAYS OLD 


See letter: A Sparrow-hawks’ Nest 


lot of damage and are cruel to small 
animals entirely through ignorance. 

Our four evacuee boys were in 
the loft where a pair of barn-owls are 
nesting and have done so for a number 
of years. They had shut the window 
through which the birds: fly, and we 
suppose the boys were chasing one 
bird round and round till in utter 
desperation the poor creature drove 
straight through the 
glass, smashing the pane 
to pieces. This was wit- 
nessed by members of a 
tennis party. Fortun- 
ately the glass is only 
one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick. We have watched 
the owls’ throughout 
the summer going out 
every evening and re 
turning with mice. 

I also learn to my 
horror that these boys 


shot a_ golden-crested 
wren with an air-rifle, 
and the poor creature 
was hit three or four 
times before it was killed. 
—ELIZABETH BASSETT, 
Leighton Hall, Carn- 


orth, Lancashire. 


TEAPOT HALL 


DECAY Str,—Teapct Hall, that 
unique landmark by the 
roadside a mile south of 

Horncastle, Lincolnshire, is nearly 


gone. Great holes are in its roof; its 
woodwork is rotted. My photograph 
( eft) was taken a few years ago, in its 
early stage of decay, but by the time 
this is published the weather will have 
done its work.—F. R. W., Bristol. 


Sir,--Readers will hardly recognise 
this ruin as the trim little cottage 


known as Teapot Hall at Dalderby, 
Lincolnshire. My photograph, taken 
quite recently, is probably the last 
that it will be possible to obtain as it 
is now disintegrating rapidly 

Its story is rather interesting; 
maybe rather more legendary than 
true, though. The “hall” is said to 
have been built by the captain of an 
East Indies tea-clipper upon his retire- 
ment from the sea, for it 
is said that he designed it 
to resemble an _ old- 
fashioned _ tea - caddy, 
which I understand was 
roughly of this shape. 


The building was 
about 20 ft. tall, 24 ft. 
square and had _ one 


room only on each of 
its two floors. —PLOVER, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 
[These photographs 
illustrating the recent 
disintegration of this 
noted architectural relic 
make a sad sequence. 
The importance of Tea- 
pot Hall lay in its being 
the last example of a 
cruck-built cottage 


intact and unaltered 
and lived in. It repre- 
sents the oldest type 


of house, and in its 
elements probably 
differed little from the 
house of the ordinary folk of the 
Middle Ages and earlier. Two pairs 
of crucks or forks frame the two gables, 
the lower slopes of which were in this 
case regarded as wall. A floor streng- 
thened the crucks and provided a 
bedroom; a chimney—which would 
not have been included in the medi- 
zwval type—stood at the back. 
Whatever the truth of the story 





THE GATES OF AN 
MANSION 
See letter: Old Wolverhampton 


18th-CENTURY WOLVERHAMPTON 
IN A NEW SETTING 


about the sea-captain, it is probably 
a fact that the cottage was built in 
the eighteenth century, but following 
faithfully the traditional primitive 
design, so that its interest as in 
historical specimen is not diminished 

Readers have from time to time 
urged that the building should be pre- 
served. One wrote not long ago from 
the 8th Army, somewhere in Lj! a 
offering to subscribe (generously to 
any fund which might be raised 


that purpose. 4 


The Society for the Protectio:: of 
Ancient Buildings made consider. le 
efforts to secure its preservation x 
long ago as 1935 the late A, R. } Vs 
visited the building with a mer. jer 
of the Society who was willing t 


wy 
and repair it, but this, and er 
proposals, have had to be dro: 4. 
Only very strong local action ild 
now avail, but no strong local { ng 
on the matter appears to exist. ).] 
SPOONBILL’S FARTH: [. 
SOUTH 
S1r,—I have read with much in: >t 
Mr. Richard Perry’s article ‘he 


Fulmar Petrel Comes South. It Ly 
interest the writer to know tl in 
1907 I shot a fulmar petrel at ly 
Island, Northumberland. This rd 
was preserved and may still in 
existence, as in 1922 it was giv to 
the museum of a boys’ school | -ar 
West Kirby, Cheshire. 


On November 29, 1942, I ww 





THE RUINS OF TEAPOT HALL TO-DAY 


See letter: Teapot Hall 


here on the Limpopo River, which 
runs between Southern Rhodesia and 
the Northern Transvaal, a spoonbill 
on a sandbank—not the South African 
variety (Platalea alba with red legs 
and bill) but the European variety 
(Platalea leucorodia with black legs 
and bill). 

This bird was ranging along in 
the shallow water at the edge of the 
bank, working its extraordinary bill 
from side to side in the water as it 


walked searching for food. I walked 
about 20 yds. behind it. When it 


reached the west end of the bank it 
rose and flew back to the east end 
and started again. I could see every 
movement. 

As this sandbank joined up to the 
river bank on the Southern Rhodesia 
side I feel that I can only claim t/us 
bird as a Rhodesian, as I did not 
actually see it reach the Union of 
South Africa. It was still on the baik 
the following day. 


I can find no previous recor. 
Platalea leucorodia being seen r 
south as the Southern Rh 
Transvaal border, but it may 
been. 

CountTRY LIFE now takes 
months to reach me, as it Pp 3 


through tie hands of many « 
readers in South Africa and Sout 1 
Rhodesia. The delay does not 1 
it any less welcome or interes 
From here it goes north again .0 
Italy, where it is also much appr * 
ated by my son and others of '5 
battery. — FRANK SHEPPARD, it 
Bridge, Southern Rhodesia. 
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railborne to 
victory 


ithout fuel not a plane, lorry nor tank 
| move, not a factory can produce: 
<hout food no soldier can fight, no 
rker can work. Fuel and food are vital, 
d the railways carry supplies where 
iey are needed. The railways are an in- 


‘icpgensable link in the chain of victory. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 


GWR « LMS « LNER « SR 
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After gaining an early lead the struggle turns 

against the enemies of freedom. A day willarrive 

when a country at peace will again need its 

playing fields, its sports arenas and its tennis 

courts. Sunleys, the leaders in this sphere, 
will be ready to play their part. 


Ss 


Proprietors: Landing Grounds Corporation (G.B.) Ltd. 
24, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 2477 
WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE : NORTHAMPTON 
Telephone: Northampton 4200 (10 lines) 
SPORTS GROUNDS & HARD TENNIS COURT CONTRACTORS 
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12 WHOLE is not greater than the parts. Of such individual 
lets as these, impressed-clearly on paper, is built up the whole 
me .:y of Shakespeare, the whole storehouse of recorded fact, 
th hole web of printed human intercourse .. . And of such 
tr as a faithfully recurring spark between the two points of 
an. plug is a vast part of this warring world’s essential trans- 
pc We ourselves are concerned with the parts, but we take 
Pp: in the resulting whole. 


AC SPARKING PLUGS 











JENSEN MOTORS LTD., WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 
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“And he gave it for his opinion that whoever could make two 
ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot where 





only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind and do 
more essential service to his country than the whole race of 
politicians put together.” 


—SWIFT. ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ 


It’s Fisons tor Fertilizers 


FISONS Ltd. are the largest makers,of Complete Fertilizers and 
pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained 
through Agricultural Merchants or direct from the Manufacturers at 
Harvest House, Ipswich, and their Branches throughout the country. 











MACHINES 


are helping to harvest the. crops which are 
so vital to our War effort 
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“BAMFORDS IL? 


For over 7O years Makers of High Class Agricultural Machinery 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE SMALL MAN’S 


DAIRY 


VISIT to a_ small-holdings 
estate has brought home to 
me again the great need 
there is for enlightened 
advice about cattle breeding, 

These farms are in a heavy clay-land 
district, unsuited to market gardening 
and intensive cultivation. Rightly the 
small-holders are concentrating on 
dairying. They are entirely milk 
sellers; that is their sole source of 
livelihood. They have their farms 
stocked up to capacity with 25-30 
cows on each of the 50-acre holdings. 
Their cows are not too bad. They are 
nothing wonderful, being too mixed 
in type to be wholly pleasing, yet they 
are quite good milkers. None of these 
men is keeping records. They know 
pretty well how much milk each cow 
is giving because they sit down under 
the cows twice a day themselves. 
What worries me is that they have 
no breeding policy at all. In fact they 
are not keeping any of the calves, even 
heifer calves from their best cows. 
They have not the grazing or the 
accommodation to run young stock. 
* * * 


ERHAPS not unnaturally, they 
do not worry about the class of 
bull they use. In fact they have two 
communal bulls which cover the cows 
on half a dozen holdings. This may 
seem economical, but the risks of 
disease being spread are considerable. 
Moreover it is no one’s concern to see 
that the bulls used are of true milking 
breed and likely to produce daughters 
better than the cows to which they 
are mated. All the calves are sold 
within a week of birth. The proba- 
bility is that the quite useful breeding 
material that the small-holders have 
in their cows is being wasted. The 
ideal of course is that good milking 
cows should be put to a well-bred 
dairy bull and that the heifer calves 
should be earmarked as worth rearing, 
preferably on the farm where they are 
born but anyway by someone who will 
see that their inherent milking quali- 
ties are used to advantage. The first 
essential is that the cows should be 
milk recorded. Then, under the county 
register scheme which the War Agri- 
cultural Committees are running, if a 
pedigree dairy bull is being used, the 
heifer calves, and indeed the bull 
calves, from the best cows will carry 
a special recommendation and com- 
mand a premium. Several of the 
committees have now got to the stage 
where they can inform buyers of 
calves where they can get well-bred 
animals, the dams of which are 
recorded and which carry the blood 
of a well-bred dairy bull. 
* * & 
S it too much to expect the small 
milk-producer to milk-record his 
cows? It is asking a good deal of the 
man who already works 12-14 hours 
a day through most of the year. He 
has not much zest for figuring at the 
end of the day, and even the weighing 
of each cow’s milk seems an additional 
labour that he does not relish. It 
should be possible to provide some 
sort of milk-recording service for these 
small men, especially where they are 
in groups, and if they knew that they 
would get the benefit of better prices 
for their calves I think this would be 
an inducement. There is of course, 
too, the advantage of having an accur- 
ate record of the milk yield of each 
cow so as to be able to give the ration 
of concentrates where it will do the 
most good. There was a time when 
cake was so cheap that it did not 
seem to matter if some cows got 
more than they deserved. For some 
time to come, we are likely to be short 
of concentrated feeding-stuffs and it 
is sound business to feed accurately 
according to yield. I feel too that 
many of these small men would take 
even more pride in their cows if they 





HERD 


had a Gefinite record of yields. It ; 
I know, a stimulus in the larger herds 
for the men to know that they have 
got somewhere near the top of the 
county’s milk record register, esp 
ally if the farmer gives them a bo 
on these results. The bonus that co: 
to the small farmer is of course <n 
increased milk cheque which is e: 
more satisfactory. 


* * * 


J is tae insemination ll 
help the small milk-prody. -s 
in some areas to get the use of 1 y 
good bulls of a quality consider. y 
above what they would ordin: 
buy for themselves. The Milk Mar: { 
ing Board is now taking a hand in e 
development of an artificial inser. .- 
tion service and it is most likely — xt 
they will put some of the stations -y 
establish in the areas where cows ‘e 
thickest on the ground and w. 
there is most need for better bu!) n 
small herds. When I say better > ‘|s 
I am not thinking of the really h .- 
priced bulls of fancy breeding ‘ at 
cost to-day 1,000 guineas or 2, \)0 
guineas. They are for the man 
already has a first-class herd ad 
wants the tip-top blood to try to 
improve the type and production of 
his stock still further. For the or 
nary man, the use of a bull that costs 
200 to 300 guineas will be a great 
improvement on the nondescript sire 
that he is using to-day. 
* * * 


HE time is overdue for a revison 
of the bull-licensing scheme so 
that the Government’s official stamp 
only goes on to bulls that are judged 
by their breeding as well as their 
appearance as likely to do good rather 
than harm to the country’s cattle. It 
is often said that there are not enough 
good bulls about for it to be possible 
to insist on a really high standard in 
bull licensing. That may be, but it is 
possible to draw a distinction between 
the well-bred bull and the nondescript 
that has nothing but appearance to 
recommend it. 


*x* * * 
AIN towards the end of the 
summer has done much to 
establish the young grasses and 


clovers which were sown this spring 
to make leys. We did not want 
the rain for the corn harvest which 
made such a good start but had a 
delayed finish. Yet on balance, the 


rain probably did good rather than 
harm. Many thousand extra acres 
were undersown with grass and 


clover seeds this spring. We have 
all been told that we ought to have 
more three-year leys on our farms 
because they are the most productive 
kind of grazing. As these leys get 
established we can plough up what- 
ever ploughable permanent grass 
land remains. This is well enough 
if the leys get well established, but 
both last year and this there have been 
some disappointments. As I have 
mentioned before in these notes, one 
of the troubles is often insufficient 
phosphates available in the soil to 
help the clovers when they should % 
making real growth after the corn c:0p 
is off in September. I have i: st 
given two of my fields a dress 'g 
of superphosphate at the rate of 
2 cwt. to the acre, putting e 
fertiliser on the stubbles after  \¢ 
wheat was cut. 
wash in the fertiliser and I am 


ful that the grasses and clovers |! 
now get established strongly. y 
were looking parched and thin 1s 


worth spending a little to get se 
seeds established because I hope 
both these fields will stay in ley oF 
at least three years. I am relyin 
that to provide good grazing and 
for the extra young stock that the 
will carry next year. CINCINNA. JS: 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





TITE LARGE BUYERS 


ADVANTAGE 


{IETHER we look at 
re-war or present trans- 
ictions in various classes 

y >freal property one thing 
; evident, the advantage 

he individual or corpora- 

can negotiate for large 
terest: ompared with the buyer 
a | tensive scale. Even in 
single lot that may be 
immer, the bidder who 
lift the offers by very 
ms has a clear lead over 
; no matter how anxious 
to acquire whatever is 
balance. These buyers 
iably pay less per acre 
f the land would have 
jall lots, but the vendor 
is satisf r he has got rid of the 
whole pi y and avoids the ex- 
pense ¢ iy of handling innumer- 


able st S. 


IREAGES 
.ND SOLD 


t reports from the lead- 

nts mainly relate to the 
ding offer of large acre- 
Over Wallop estate of 
near Andover, came under 
of Mr. W. H. J. Long 
unpton and Sons) acting 
th Messrs. Chamberlaine- 
and Harrison. Of 29 lots all 
but thre hanged hands, for a total 
£33,575. Farms included Towns- 
end, 550 acres, let at £335 a year, 


en yyed 
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£7,100; Suddern, 326 acres, bought 
by the tenant for £5,800; and Castle, 
| 351 acres, let at £186, £4,200. 


Top karm, Woolstone, four miles 
from Oswestry, Shropshire, a freehold 
of 200 acres, has realised £15,225. 

The late Mr. Philip Hill’s Silwood 
Park estate, at Ascot and Sunninghill, 
Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Hewett 
and Lee, who sold everything but the 
mansion and 80 acres (withdrawn at 
£17,500) for roundly £22,000. Silwood 
Farm made £9,078, and the walled 
garden with cottage, £4,739. 

Property a mile or two from 
Buntingford, Hertfordshire, with over 
two miles of frontage to both sides of 
the Buntingford - Puckeridge main 
road, has been sold by Messrs. G. E. 
Sworder and Sons. The freehold, 
known as Westmill Bury, comprises 
a modernised Georgian house and 601 
acres, with possession at Michaelmas. 


Bidding began at £20,000 and rose by 
£1,000 a time to £30,000, at which 
it was declared to be sold. Westmill 
Bury is well known as the home of 
> Russell’s stud of Percheron 
show horses 

THE 1939 ‘*CEILING ” 


PY HE last five years have seen the 

rmation of a vast number of 
new words, and a bewildering array 
o initials indicative—to those who 
— 


em—of war-time organisa- 
tons. ‘hose years have also seen new 
ues 0: old words, and one of the most 
fi milia, is “ceiling” as an equivalent 
( ximum.’’ The latter word 
right ery well have sufficed for all 
purpc indeed to most people it 
leede. no explanation, and was 
imbiguity. But “ceiling” 
las i ved a measure of official 
appr in connection with the 
— Report, and it is likely to 
Me VE uch in evidence in the near 
futur discussions of “the 1939 
ceilin ‘undamental considerations 
iost importance to property- 
i re involved in coming at- 
en ) settle what is implied 

particular term. To quote 


own 


Sir ‘am Jowitt: “The Uthwatt 
“ec recommended a_ 1939 
¢ not a 1939 standard: that 


j 
1S 


ty, they recommended the 





current price, or the price at March 
1939, whichever be the lower. Their 
reason for this recommendation— 
stated in their Interim Report—was 
as follows: ‘No one should obtain at 
the expense of the public out of his 
landed property any financial gain 
by reason of war conditions or post- 
war reconstruction.’ This was ac- 
cepted by the Government subject 
to the qualification ‘that the principle 
must be open to review if circum- 
stances arise which make its applica- 
tion inequitable.’ Under the War 
Damage Act Parliament has accepted 
the principle that a value payment 
shall be based on the 1939 value. 
All those people—and they are many 
—who have suffered and are suffering 
and will suffer the complete loss of 
their homes will receive this measure 
of compensation.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO OWNERS 
AND AGENTS 


rT HE passages just quoted are 
from remarks by Sir William 
Jowitt to a specially convened meet- 
ing of representative estate agents, 
who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of at least a hundred million 
pounds’ worth of English and Welsh 
real property of every description. 
The writer was among those invited 
to attend it, and the remarks now 
cited may be given without any 
breach of privacy, and they are of 
high significance. Sir William went 
on to say that the value of money had 
fallen and that some might object 
that it was inequitable to try to satisfy 
a 1939 measure by, say, a 1945 &. 
Moreover, the cost of post-war build- 
ing would be substantially higher 
than hitherto. He disclaimed expert 
knowledge in supposing that such a 
rise might depress the price of sites, 
but raise that of existing structures. 
The inevitable delay in the re- 
development of property, owing to the 
enormous quantity to be dealt with, 
was another possibly depreciative 
factor. Could any valuer really assert 
in present circumstances that the 
dealings in land are sufficient to enable 
him to fix a “current price’? Another 
matter of the widest interest is raised 
by Sir William Jowitt’s observations 
on variations in price ascribable to 
particular districts. Instancing Dover, 
as probably differing in its experience 
from some West Midland centres, he 
asked: ‘Are these differences to be 
perpetuated? Are you to be allowed 
to buy from a citizen of Dover at a 
current price, no matter how de- 
pressed it may be; while for example, 
at Hereford, you might have to pay 
an increased price, or, if you have the 
‘ceiling,’ the full 1939 price?’”’ 


CLAIMS TO SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION 


T is hoped that at another confer- 
ence there will be a fruitful inter- 
change of expert criticism, and that 
“the control of land use” (as the 
recent White Paper calls it) may be 
put on an acceptable basis, from the 
standpoint of both private owners and 
public authorities. To the private 
owner no part of what we have quoted 
from Sir William Jowitt’s remarks 
will be more welcome than his sug- 
gested recognition of the need for 
special consideration of the question 
of value and price as affected by the 
war experiences of places, suck as those 
on the coast and elsewhere, that have 
suffered exceptionally from enemy 
action. Clearly no hard and fast 


principle of valuation for all areas 
can be seriously suggested, especially 
while the property market is still 
little more than dormant in so many 
of them, not excepting London. 
ARBITER. 
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We sit down at our table and our 
food is there. So much is taken for 
granted .... yet the harvesting 
labours of all kinds of willing hands 
have provided this eager service on Farms all over the country in 
order that our essential foods might be maintained. 

To that end also, Aveling-Barford Farm Food Machinery has contributed 
its part—indeed, many of the original Boilers manufactured over 21 
years ago are still giving active service on the Home Farm Front. 


AVELING-BARFORD L? 


GRANTHAM LINCS. 











|" may be some time before 


Swords are turned into Plough- 


shares—and Ploughs. Meanwhile, 


best-quality Metal still goes into 


RANSOMES’ IMPLEMENTS. 
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Ransomes 


Implement Makers for over 150 Years 
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RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES LTD.. ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 


a DIRECTORATE - 
J.H.W PAWLYN (Chairman). G.R SHARPLEY. VW.BONE. F. AYTON. H.DECK. L.C.HORSLEY. 











THE DRAWBRIDGE was a Wise 
precautionary measure in days 
gone by. To-day wisdom lies in 
making provision against dangers 
of a character different to those 
which the moat could keep at 
bay, namely, the accidents of 
everyday life to which the 
modern home, large or small, is 
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liable. The consequences of such 
misfortune may involve heavy 
financial losses and liabilities. No 
better provision is available than 
that afforded by the HOUSE- 


HOLDERS’ COMPREHEN- 
SIVE POLICY of the ‘ Gen- 
eral.’ For a moderate premium 
it gives every safeguard. 


The ‘ General’ has paid more than £110,000,000 in claims 
and its assets exceed £25,000,000. 





NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 
IS RENEWED FREE for 12 months 
at the end of every fifth year 


if no claims have been made. 





Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.z 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH - SCOTLAND 








NEITHER CLOISTER, CRYPT NOR 
CATACOMB ..... on the contrary 
this is craftsmanship of today—the crank- 





HAM ALUMINIUM CASTING 
(1903) CO. LTD. : 


SMETHWICK, 40, BIRMINGHAM 
A COMPONENT COMPANY OF BIRMID INDUSTRIES LTD 
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NEW BOOKS 





WHAT I ASK OF 
A NOVEL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HIS week [ shall deal only 

with novels, and, as usual, 

I shall look for three things 

in coming to a judgment 
upon them. First I shall have to 
satisfy myself that they are inhabited 
by people, not puppets. Then I shall 
have to put the question that Arnold 
Bennett used to ask: ‘’What is it all 
about?’’ That is, there must be a 
theme, and the author must not 
unnecessarily wander outside it. Each 
separate ray must illuminate the 
matter in hand. Finally, it must be 
asked: Is the writing good? 


THE THREE QUESTIONS 


I put these in what I think is the 
order of their importance for a novel- 
ist. That the people should live is 
primary and indispensable. Without 
that, there can be nothing. The 
second point seems to me to have an 
importance that is not sufficiently 
stressed. I have myself recently been 
reprimanded by a reviewer whose 


“Is the writing good?” j the 
last of my questions. Many a oy) 
novel has contained much bad wrt 
and many a bad novel mucl 
writing. Good writing is an ex: 4, , 
grace note, a mercy which we s° jy\\ 
be thankful for when we get it. | ay, 
recently been re-reading Arnok! 3en 


ing 


ood 


nett’s Clayhanger trilogy, and — was} 
surprised to find that so car. | q 


novelist, in novels on the wk. ; gs 


good, had admitted many ragg>. ifn), 
phrases. Forexample, he seems > 10st 


fond of an expression that I dé ast 
that is “ previous to’’ when he © »an; 
“before.” Still, these are fine ~~ vels 
because the first two conditic> are 
satisfied: the people live, an the 
narrative is strictly confined the 


illustration of the theme, wh’ 1 js} 


bourgeois family life at that ‘me 

It is impossible to say an: ing 
about the writing of two of my > ok: 
this week because they are tr:.isla 
tions. Live Dangerously, by Axel 
Keilland (Collins, 8s. 6d.), is described 
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LIVE DANGEROUSLY. By Axel Keilland 
KATHRINE. By Hans Habe 
YEOMAN’S HOSPITAL, By Helen Ashton 
THE WOOD AND THE TREES. 


(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
(Harrap, 9s. 6d.) 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
By Mary Mitchell 


(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 
ADPAAAPUPAPA-AUPAPAAPAAAAUAAAUIAIAIAAAIA 


attitude I find it difficult to under- 
stand. The action of a novel of mine 
takes place in Manchester in the year 
1885. The reviewer points out that 
in that year all sorts of things were 
happening of which the novel takes 
no notice. ‘The City Extension Bill 
was being discussed by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. : 
In that year, as in this, the Chamber 
of Commerce was under imaginative 
and far-sighted leadership. 

An explorer of the then legendary 
Shan States spoke to the Chamber 
about trade opportunities. . one 
new railway into recently acquired 
British Baluchistan did not escape 
the Chamber’s notice.’’ Had my novel 
brought in all these things, says the 
reviewer, it might have been great 
instead of competent. 

Well, this threw some light on a 
problem that had long been worrying 
me: Why does Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark strike one as a competent 
instead of a great play? Now we see 
the answer. Shakespeare makes no 
reference whatever to the enterprise 
of the Elsinore Street Lighting Com- 
mittee. I believe that the investiga- 
tions of a young American, holding a 
travelling scholarship in literature 
from a Southern university, have 
recently established that in the very 
year in which the play is set the 
Committee erected three standards 
for oil-lamps on the battlements where 
Hamlet first confronted his father’s 
ghost. Shakespeare had not the advan- 
tage of this modern knowledge, and 
he preserved a chill silence about the 
export of Danish bacon. He seemed 
to imagine that, though the action of 
his play was concurrent with these 
great enterprises, he could afford to 
leave them out and keep to a mere 
analysis of spiritual dilemma. Perhaps 
he was right. I shall have to think 
further about 1t. 


as “translated from the Swedish text 
and the original Norwegian manu 
script by Carolyn Hannay.’ Hans 
Habe’s Kathrine (Harrap, 9s. 6d.) is 
translated from the German by Harr 
Hansen. It can only be said that in 
both cases the English version 1 
technically faultless. 


A THRILLER 


[he first of these books 1s a 
‘thriller’ : the publishers call it “the 
most unusual thriller we have ever 
published.” It is unusual, for one 
thing, in this: that the people in it 
are, for the most part, convincingly 
alive. The theme is the Norwegian 
underground resistance movement 
against the Nazis. The “hero,” t 
begin with, might have stepped out 
of a Wodehouse novel. He is a rich 
young drone, a selfish bachelor, whi 
has learned all there is to know about 
easing the rigours of occupation by 
dealing with the black market. No! 
his own will, but circumstances, tippet 
him head over heels into the “under 
ground” camp. The camp leader was 
(who would doubt it?) a beautifu 
girl; and it is a good ironic idea t 
use the decorative idiotic Mr. Iber Holt 





simply because he is such ar ass 
“You mean that no one could suspect 
you of having a single serious t! gh! 


in your head when you can go 2 0l! 


with a chappie like me of y« Wie 
free will?”’ 

That was about the size of i bu’ 
Iben Holt soon found him if 
circumstances that transform thie 
Wodehouse ninny to a di 
Drummond tough, taking an: rin 


rough stuff with the best. T! tea 
shop lion on a lead,’ as he alle 
himself, learned to roar authen call 
and to use his claws. ; 

Beneath the hectic surface “hic 
a tale of this sort must have ther 
lie deeper implications. The 
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in what seems to me a true 


ill 2 , ; . 
pes life as it is being lived in 


il under the iron heel. Both the 
trage nd the splendour of that life 
stick ugh the pages. Many of the 
fighters ;o down, but others come on. 
So, ot is, it is in truth, and a novel 


.t pretensions becomes an 


of n x 
of some significance. 


eye-0} 
L| NG CHARACTERS 
M -ns Habe is best known as 
of 4 Thousand Shall Fall, 
. recorded his own experi- 
ember of the foreign forces 


nces 
ohti 1940 with the French 
5 . 

rmy Kathrine he leaves fact for 
ction : publishers say of Kathrine 
iat ; not to be praised or con- 


mired or pitied. She is to be 
”’ For myself, I don’t see 
e expected to remember a 
erning whom I have come 
‘usion. A woman neither 

condemned, neither ad- 
tied, would be so colour- 
ie chances of her being 
_are small. Certainly it is 
t a or’s job to sit as judge; 

, the mere task of presenta- 
on; 1e readers constitute the 
n “How say you—guilty 
2?” is addressed. My own 


erdic ‘Nathrine would be Guilty, 
ith commendation to mercy. 
S s an Austrian girl who 
ound | { during the last war about 
) bear a illegitimate child. Stealing 
large « nount of money, she paid 
me of it to an aristocrat who had 
othing but his title. The bargain 
as that they should marry and part 
it the church door. This they did, 
and Kathrine was authentically the 
Countess von Hugh, and her daughter 
was both legitimate and an “‘aristo- 
crat.”’ 


The theme of the book is the 
dedication of Kathrine’s life to the 
task of placing her daughter Manuela 
as a well-and-truly married woman in 
French society. Kathrine once asked 
an old lady: ‘‘What has society ever 
given you?”’ and the answer was: 

Nothing. It has nothing to give. 
fo belong to it is enough.” 

Kathrine was aware that this 
answer was true. She had no illusions 
about “society.” Her life had left 
her no illusions of any sort. Never- 
theless, she ‘‘groomed,”’ as the film- 
people say, Manuela for this life and 
no other. She did not ask that 
Manuela should love, or even admire, 
her rich young man, or that he should 
have any feeling for her. The idea 
was that once Manuela had married 
her André Lacoste she could soon find 
ground to divorce him. A divorced 
Madame Lacoste, Kathrine thought, 
“society” being what it was, would 
have more solid ground under her feet 
than the mere daughter of a woman 
with a dubious Austrian title would 
have. 

UNHAPPY MARRIAGE 

‘he marriage took place on the 


eve of the present war. André and 
Manus 1 loathed one another and 
‘ound no satisfaction in marriage. 
Consciipted into the Army, the boy 
took «.. a suicide job and was killed. 
50M .uela is now in the safe social 
posit that her mother schemed to 
secur.. She is Madame Lacoste—and 
in th arket. 

Habe tells his story well, and 
itis mplicated by the fact that 
And the son of Bertrand Lacoste, 


the ionaire motor-car manufac- 


ture hose mistress Kathrine has 
beer many years. One believes in 
all people, but I for one can 
neit pity nor praise them. Old 
Bert. J Lacoste, with some residue 
ofp. ut integrity in him, is the best 
ofa ‘en bunch. 


economy; 


Helen Ashton’s Yeoman’s Hos- 


pital (Collins, 8s. 6d.) is one of those 


novels that take a social group—a 
ship’s company, the staff of a big shop 
(anything will do)—and examine the 
group in its day-to-day reactions. The 
weakness of the method—unless in 


superb examples like The Bridge of 


San Luis Rey, which I suppose was 


the forerunner—is that interest shifts 


too quickly from one person to another, 


from one set of circumstances to 


another, and at the end one feels that 
one has assisted at a roll-call and done 
little else. 

Miss Ashton’s book does not 
altogether overcome this inherent 
danger. At least two themes struggle 
for mastery: the love affair between 
a young woman doctor and another 
member of the staff; and the conflict 
between Dr. Groom, one of the honor- 
ary surgeons, and his son Richard, the 
resident casualty officer. 

Both these themes are worked 
out as fully as the narrow space per- 
mits and in engagingly human terms. 


For the rest, there is no nook or 


cranny of the hospital that does not 


come under our fleeting regard, from . 


the porter polishing the brass and 
the youngest probationer making the 
beds, to the Board of Management in 
august session, the matron guiding 
the destinies of the nursing staff, and 
an honorary surgeon performing diffi- 
cult operations. Certainly we get to 
know Yeoman’s Hospital, and, after 
all, that is as much as the title 
promises. 


CAUTIONARY TALE 


The theme of Mary Mitchell’s 
The Wood and the Trees (Methuen, 
8s. 6d.) is that ‘“‘the world has got 
into such a mess because everyone has 
just been using their own affairs as 
a measuring-stick, and so had got so 
that they couldn’t see the wood for 
the trees.”’ 

Like Kathrine, this novel bridges 
the gap between the two wars. 
Penelope Ramport, the daughter of 
a rich Australian stock-breeder, is the 
main character. In a rebound from 
a disappointed love affair, she married 
a naval officer and found herself a 
widow when the war was over. Her 
second marriage was to an honest, 
middle-aged, rather stodgy Belgian 
named Piquand who had come out 
from Antwerp to buy wool. I thought 
the best part of the book was the 
description of Penelope’s life as 
Madame Emile Piquand in Antwerp. 
Strangely enough, that fascinating 
town is dead in the book. We get 
hardly so much as a glimpse of it. 
Penelope’s life is enclosed between the 
narrow walls of the stuffy, heavily 


furnished house where Emile, Emile’s 


competent, managing mother, and 
finally Penelope’s children, are the 
be-all and end-all of existence. 


IN MIDDLE AGE 


Miss Mitchell has most capably 


suggested the gradual but complete 
transformation of Penelope from a 
girl accustomed to much sport and 
much freedom into a fattening middle- 
aged women to whom an atmosphere 
she at first loathed became accus- 
tomed and natural. 


So there she was cultivating her 
trees, resolutely shutting out every 


intimation of the darkening wood 
without. Finally through that wood 


the Nazi hordes burst again upon 


Belgium, and all that Penelope had 
so carefully built up lay in ruins about 
her. 
tale. It is told with concentrated 
it concerns real people; 


and the writing is clean and without 


trimmings. 
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Miss Mitchell’s is a cautionary 
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It doesn’t 
make sense 


The “ wild horses”’ and the horsepower are best put close together—it wouldn't 
make sense to separate the motor from the merry-go-round. In the same 
way, we save power and installation difficulties by building a motor and 
pump together in one unit, which is driven electrically and works below water. 
All we need is a rising main and an electric cable—no long driving shafts 


or vulnerable shaft bearings. The Sumo Submersible Pump is a marked 


improvement on the old roundabout methods—it saves time and cost and 





trouble, and it does make sense. 
SUBMERSIBLE 


7 “en aq M Q PUMP A CHANCE PRODUCT 


Sumo Submersible Pumps are made by the same firm that has erected most of the 
world’s lighthouses. Pumps (A.C. supply only) are suitable for wells and also for 
bore -holes of from 6 in. dia. upwards and will deliver from 200 to 40,000 gallons 
per hour. Pumps normally work 6 to 10 thousand hours without servicing. Service 
facilities normally available within 24 hours. Full details and name of 
nearest agent from: Sumo Pumps Ltd (Proprietors Chance Brothers Ltd) 
. Lighthouse Works, Smethwick, B’ham. Tel: W. Bromwich 1051 
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always look for the name MORLEY 


. oo * SOCKS - KNITWEAR ~- SHIRTS - TIES * GLOVES 














PHOTOGRAPH DERMOT CONOLLY 


(Above)  Cherry-red marocain with a 

round looped collar, a tasselled belt, full 

skirt and three-quarter sleeves. Harvey 
Nichols 


ED frocks and suits, every sort of red 
except the ones mixed with yellow, and 
many styles, are filling the shops ready 
for winter celebrations. The prettiest 

style for dresses is when there is a wide-shouldered 
look. This is achieved in several ways—by 
sleeves set in with deep double seaming curving 
like an epaulette, as Jaeger show them on dresses 
of holly-berry red thin wool; by deep round 
collars edged with a looped fringe like the cherry- 
red marocain from Harvey Nichols we have 
photographed; by fichus edged with a frill as 
Dorville make them; by boat-shaped yokes that 
slip over the tops of the shoulders. Buttons slant 
diagonally across the bodice of a crimson Moy- 
gashel dress that has long full sleeves and a full 
skirt. Gold stencilling is used like studding on the 
square yokes, tops of sleeves and pockets of 
dinner dresses in dahlia, cherry, pillar-box red, 
that have long skirts and a panel of gathers 
in front. 

The same cheerful reds appear among suits. 
Coral and cherry red make tweed suits in the 
Jaeger winter collection. These all button high, 
some with turn-down collars like a shirt, others 
with rolled revers, and are in a monotone basket 
or herring-bone weave, soft, warm and light in 
weight. For short women, Jaeger show short 
jackets with patch pockets 
that have a turn-down flap on 


the top resting on the waist- Left: Cherry tweed suit with 
line. Women are buying up fitted cardigan jacket. 

these red suits as fast as they Smooth brown woollen suit with 
are made. A thick tweed, a turn-down collar, a skirt gored 
flamboyant mixture of two at the front, plain at the back. 
reds, a coral and crimson, in a Jaeger 


neat design, a herring-bone or 
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PHOTOGRAPH DENES 





(Above) Camel- B ™ 
coloured coat ina § ™ 
pure alpaca that is § 
very light and warm. £ 


Half belt at back and & & 

double-breasted 

front. Harella model 
from Gorringes 
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ATTRACTIVE 
USE GOWN 


slour check ma- 
ch three-quarter 
eves and full skirt. 
vers and sleeve 
e carried out in 
gshade. Ideal for 
venings. Royal/ 
ry/green, green/ 
e/blue, sky/navy 
*-green/bottle. 


~oupons. 
£8.5.8 
£8.13.6 4 
£9.6.7 
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UAEGER 


presents these two 
new Autumn suits 
in gay tweeds- 

one with revers, 
both with 

patch pockets- 

in JAEGER'S own 
inimitable 


style. 


Go to your nearest JAEGER Agent, 


or write to 


JAEGER, 204, Regent Street, for nearest address. 
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Cy THE DISCOVERY OF RAYON 


FS 1900 Paris Exhibition is a date 
and place to remember; it was here 
that Courtaulds first interested themselves 
in the process which gave the world the 
lovely fabrics known as Courtaulds Rayon. 
Characteristically, once Courtauids had 
decided to “take up”’ the new process, they 
threw themselves heart and soul into re- 
search and development. Success did not 
come easily. Disappointments and set- 
backs beset the _— of progress: but per- 
severance and financial fortitude brought 
its reward, and in due course Courtaulds 





rayon was made available to the public. 
Viewed from present-day standards, 
these first rayon materials seem but poor 
travesties of the lovely supple, shimmer- 
ing fabrics so popular before the war. 

It is one of to-day’s necessary hardships 
that Courtaulds rayon is scarce, but with 
the return of Peace, Courtaulds rayons will 
again be obtainable in even greater variety 
than before. In addition, new develop- 
ments in other spheres are being perfected 
to add to the amenities of. 

modern living. 


COURTAULDS — the greatest name in RAYON 
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bird’s-eye is a best seller, too. 
Jaeger show sweaters, shirts and 
squares all to match. 

Whipcord suits are other 
favourites. Whipcord is a ma- 
terial that gives almost everlasting 
wear and is now being dyed pastel 
colours as well as the ordinary 
beige. Jaeger use it in ice blue 
and canary yellow and make it 
into cardigan jackets fitting and 
beltless, or collared ones with a 
half-belt inlet at the back. Scarlet 
and canary whipcord makes some 
highly successful short box jackets 
at Travella. The chunky-looking 
coats stand away from the figure 
and are exceedingly smart, abso- 
lutely windproof as well and as 
warm as a fur coat. 





TYXWEEDS with wide ombré 
l stripes in shades of coral, 
crimson and dark brown, or tan, 
rust and wood brown, or three or 
four leafy greens, are being pre 
pared ready for next spring and 
mark a definite departure from 
the prevailing neat, small designs, 
for the stripes are wide and the 
colours startling. Herring-bone 


(Top) A tweed in 
two pastels in a zig- 
zag pattern. (Right) 


tweeds for this winter in crimson Diagonal worsted 
and nigger or russet and nigger twill in brown and 
are winning numbers in the col rose beige. Boh 


Gardiners of Selkirk 
and in many colour 
combinations 


lection of Gardiner of Selkirk; 
so are the fine worsted suitings 
in neat self-tone herring-bones. 
Harvey Nichols have a group ol 
these worsteds which are called Gareta and have a mixed thread 
giving a faintly frosted surface t .t is most attractive. The material 
has the firmness of weave that enables it to be tailored with the clear- 
cut simplicity of line that is the fashion, is not bulky in any way so can 
be worn under a topcoat without any difficulty, and is woven in rich 
deep winter colours. 

Digby Morton is showing the first suits of his winter collection in 
Grosvenor Street. His jackets are fitted to the waist like the paper on 
the wall by miracles of tailoring craftsmanship, have pencil skirts and 
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tailored shoulders. The thick 
smooth-surfaced Suitings, very 
warm and extremely hard-wearing 
in which they are made, are the 
perfect material for this slick 
clean-cut silhouette. A plaid suit 
in peacock, black, tan and beige 
has the black checks grouped i: Ma 
three lines on the waist at the 
back which gives the effect oj 
a belt, actually achieved py 
intricate seaming and fitting 
This jacket has widish revers- vnd 
a collar cut in one and faced with 
black. Underneath is a black w 0) 
jersey blouse with a collarless ci: ; 
over top. The skirt is slim a5 a 
willow wand. Another suit i. a 
brown and oatmeal diagonal +. or 
sted has a short-sleeved shirt op 
to match, a three-piece idea © at 
is very practical as it gives a - uit 
that can be worn almost any - m¢ 
and a good dress as well that an 
be worn on its own or under © {y 
coat. The jacket has a na oy 
belt let in at the back and ‘he 
skirt has deep box-pleats nd 
creases that look like more p!: ts, 
There is a touch of periwi. kle 
blue at the throat and sle~ es 
Mr. Morton is making diag al 
crimson and black tweed suii . on 
the same trim lines with a © iist 
emphasised by seaming and reat 
tailored pockets. 

The right accessories for these 
very plain clothes are berets in 
felt, tailored shirts in bright woollens and crépes with the neatest neck 
line possible, either a bow tie or brief collar. Hand-knitted sweaters 
are smartest in the same neat basket and herring-bone stitches as the 
tweeds and are popular in the same bright, clear reds and deep blues. 
Perhaps the sweaters that button to the throat and the blouses that 
hide their buttons under a fly fastening are the smartest. They have 
matching knitted gloves. Gaiters, jerkins, tams and gloves in suéde, all 
matching, are town and country accessories, for they look well with 
tweeds or plain dark town suits. P. JoycE REyYNOLDs. 








(in a closed envekope) must reach 


CROSSWORD No. 763 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
‘*Crossword No. 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, September 14, 1944. 10. 
NoTE.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS. 
1. Floral misdemeanours of a milker? (8) 
5. Trial (6) 
9. There was a notorious talking one that got 
so to speak, a thorough airing ! (8) 
When sweet it may be just an apple or else 
a poisonous plant (6) 


Solutions 
763, COUNTRY LIFE, 





The Service which 

Kolynos renders to the 

‘Services,’ and to you, 

too — clean, sparkling- 
white teeth. 

Sold everywhere 

in standard sizes 


17 








11. O, Vera, we’d be restrained by fear ! (8) 

12. Translator of Montaigne (6) 

14. Does it denote a steeplechase for the British, 
or just another Aryan tribe? (6, 4) 

18. The solitary blossom at the ball (10) 

22 and 23. Was he jet-propelled from Holland? 
6,8 

24. Rubbed out (6) 

25. Is it a case of having one in pickle step by 
step? (5, 3) 

26. Vehement reproof—read it! (6) 

27. Boaster (8) 


DOWN. 
1. Engraved gems came to outsize (6) 
2. . . ‘Can such things be, 


And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special “shes 








—Macbeth (6) 

3. Ah, fool maybe, but capable fo keepiug one 
clean (6) 

4. Nine points of the law? (10) 

6. Never won by faint heart (4, 4) 

7. It might disturb the public peace or else 
produce the measles (8) 

8. Change sides to taste the jam in it? (4, 4 

13, ——- —— and the result won’t be margarine: 
(4, 6) 

15. Fastest (no doubt because of the bird le: ling 
the way) (8) 

16. Commendable sporting precept of an « tor 
manager (4, 4, or 8) 


rd 











Am? 
Name (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 








SOLUTION TO No. 762. 


Victories. 





Arno; 27, Oslo. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of September 1, will be announced neat week. 
ACROSS.—1, Southern England; 9, Valiant; 10, Seesaws; 11, Rove; 
12, Glean; 13, Fair; 16, Induces; 17, Yankees; 18, Nibbles; 21, Escapes; 
23, Ewes; 24, Avert; 25, Smug; 28, Enterer; 29, Tessera; 30, Year of 
DOWN.—1, Sovereign remedy; 
Rattles; 5, Ecstasy; 6, Glen; 7, Apanage; 8, Distress si, 
15, Knock; 19, Brew tea; 20, Suvorov; 21, Erratic; 


17. Conditional upon being necessitous 4 

19. Giving a performance (6) 

20. Izmir (6) 

21. Marriage portion? What you migh: 1a 
spot of a dowry, perhaps ! (3, 3) 





The winner of Crossword No.7‘ 3s 
Sergt. L. R. Sims, 
at 2, Harcourt Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.1 


2, Unloved; 3, Hoar; 4, 
als; 14, Scalp; 
2, Pompeii; 26, 
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‘| cast on, of course, while | lecture,” 
The Professor said, ‘‘ but | conjecture 
Though | knit with my brain 

My socks never attain 

Wolsey Cardinal’s fine architecture.” 


WOLSEY 


VCarclinal Socks 


RARER THAN DIAMONDS 
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Why we need 


LEGACIESs BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion, Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
ture has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminution 
of income in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. j 


EARL HAIG’S | 


BRITISH LEGION | 


APPEAL FUND | 


particulars and Forms of Bequest can be obtainea from 

h Organising Secretary: Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 

CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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